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INTRODUCTION. 


1 2 O record events and their influence upon the 
actions of men, to trace their remote ſources, and 
elucidate the characters of the principal agents, unbi- 
afſed by prejudice, and unwarped by opinion, is the 
province of hiſtory. And, indeed this of all other ſtu- 


dies has ever been accounted one of the moſt pleaſing 


and moſt intereſting, as it preſents to the mind a pic · 


ture of tranſactions for thouſands of years paſt. 


And certainly, if the civil hiſtory of mankind, every 
page of which is for the moſt part red with blood or 
black with guilt, excites our attention, the hiſtory 
of the church of God, which opens ſuch wonderful 
(cenes of wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, claims our 
moſt profound regard, 

But to give our readers a ſtill more exalted idea of 


the importance of this grand diviſion of our intended 


work, let it be remarked with the molt reſpectful at- 
tention, that the Holy Spirit has thought it a ſubje& 
worthy of his regard; and by a variety of inſpired 
men, has traced the hiſtory of the church from the 
earlieſt Period of time, to =” accompliſhment of the 
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grand promiſe, the coming of the Meſſiah, and by 
Him and bis Apoftles, the diffuſing of the golpe 
throughout the various natiens of the earth. 

view the ſacred records, the moſt antient, and in- 
fmitely the moſt faithful hiſtory in the world, and 
you will there {ee ,4hat no power was ever ſo 
ſignally employed in ſopnding or overturning cf 
ſtates and empires as God has diſplayed in defence of 
his church. The devouring waves of the Red Sex 
were made her bulwarks, and the ſand, the grave of 
her enemies, hath been à parh for her paſſage *. The 
ſun was arreſted in his cofrſe to complet her vido- 
- ries +4 Angels have been commiſſioned to be her 


ehbmpions and fight her battles'}- The mercileß 
nature of the fire hath been curbed to ' preſerve her 


children, and the mouths of hungry lions have been 
bridled/for the ſame fpurpofe &. Hoody tyrants, 
though-inveſted with imperial power, have for their 


violence done her, been obliged to confeſs in inexpreſ. 


. Eble torments, their daring impiety and injuſtice, 
while conſuming of the moſt ſoathſome of vermin. 
- Conſider her ftability, founded upon the rock of 

ages ſhe has ſtood the ſhock of perſecution when 
the Aſſyrian, Perſian, Grecian, and Roman monar- 
chies have fallen in pieces and left no traces of their 
grandeur. Not one ſtate, however renowned in the 
records of hiſtory, that hath maintained its | ſtanding, 
triumphed over its enemies, and ſubſiſted by ſuch 
pobeard e ee as the church has done. And 


e ade although 
1— 1 Exod. xiy, f Joſh, x. 13. $ Dan. vi. 3+ 
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althougk they may have been guarded by laws, 


kedged in with the beſt methods of government, and 
armed with a ſtrong power to protect them, ſtill ſome 
latent ſparks of diſſolution gradually gained force, 
cill at laſt they blazed. out in their final ſubverſion, 
But amidſt all theſe mighty convulſions by which 
thrones have been over turned, and ſeas of blood have 
been ſhed, ſhe hath a charter of ſecurity, though I 
wake a fall end of all narions, yet will I not make 
an end of thee . Politicians directed only by hu- 
man foreſight l cache hne may pretend to aſſign 
the cauſes of the riſe and fall of ſtates and nations, 
but the Sovereign of the Univerſe gives the ſupreme 


_ cauſe why nations and kingdoms have been utterly de- 


ſtroyed. It is not becauſe they have vero heavily 
laid their yoke upon his church, but alſo becauſe 
when bleſſed with her light, and having an opportu- 
nity of enjoying her liberty, they refuſed her eaſy 
chains and declined her ſervice. The nation aud king- 
dom that will not ſerye thee ſhall periſh, yea thoſe na- 
tions ſhall be utterly waſted . Our wonder then 
ceales when we hear her cry out in triumph, · God is 
our refuge and ſtrength, a very preſent help in trou- 
ble, therefore we will not fear though the earth be 
removed, and though: the mountains be r into 
the midſt of the ſea . 

To which we may add this important conſidera- 
"y the Paigs which God has -employed about his 


| | church, 
* 1. XXX. II. 7 Iſa. IX. 12. 
$ Pſalm xlvi. 
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churrb. Her birth Was a work of greater power than 
the fabrick ofthe world. Nature felt conyulfive pangy 
at the formation of the Jewiſiu church. Fire, black, 
neſs, darkneſs, and tempeſt, attended that awful dif. 
penſation upon Mount Sinia. And the laſt. glorious 
ſcene of bringing forth the Gentile church, was pre. 
ceeded: by. the darkening of the ſun, the trembling 
of the earth, the rending af the rocks, the opening | 
of the ſilent manſions ot the dead, and ab. ang! 
the death of the Son of God! l 

We need not then wonder at the Maden ho- 
nours with which-Gadcrawns her, as the apple of his 


eye, his vine yard, his pleaſant plants, his jewels anda 


glorious diadem in the hand of God. Inconſequence of 
which, the inviolable promiſes of God are made to 
her of ſupport, that her manna ſhall not ceaſe, nor 
her rock forget to fallow, her during her reſidence in 
che wilderneſs ; that her exiſtence ſhall be coeval 
with the ſun and moon ; and that the boundaries of 
the earth ſhall only himit her ſpiritual conqueſts; fo 
that although the Euphrates and the Danube ſeemed 
10 be the unpaſſable bounds of the Boman empire, 


aided by all the force ↄf their numerous legions, yet 


the bannęr of the croſs, unaſſiſted by human power, 


and in direct oppoſiion to human policy, ſhall be car- 


ried e aer all 4908 SIE 1 0 
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words of aprofound and elegant hiſtorian, * © Amore 
auguſt idea enter the human mind, than a contempla- 
tion of the divine wiſdom” as diſplayed - in diſfaſing 
the light of the goſpel en the various nations 
of the world.“ | 
Jo exhibit this in-as tlekir Spakie eee N. 
ſible, it may be proper, to give a brief {ketch . of 
the ſtate of the world, prior to the riſing of the Son 
of Righteouſneſs, at that time involved in darkneſs; 
and which. made all conſiderate men -anxivuſly wait 
for that auſpicious day to Nan Wel in OP RO 
of all nations. 

lt is true the divine ne and iſlets wh oak 
cuoully difplayed in making the religion of Jeſus to 
ariſe upon à benighted world, ſtriking conviction into 
the hearts of mortals by the irreſiſtable luſture of irs 
divine traths, conquering the paſſions and [prejudices 
of men, confounding the oppoſition of tations and 
virtue, and unfolding thoſe fublime doctrines and max: 
ims that tend to the perfection of human nature, and 
the happinels of human ſoeiety. Let the proridenet 
of God had fo ſnuated the affairs of men, as wonder 
fully contributed to theſe ſalutary purpoſe. 
hen Jeſus Chriſt made his appearance in the 

Vorld, che Romans had extended their dominion or 

2 great part of the earth. That people had, from the 

| PTY gn ww: of an POR be bandites; 

gradually 
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gradually enlarged their boundaries and noaltiplied 


their conqueſts, till ar laſt they arrived at a higher 
pitch of grandeur and: majeſty than any empire 


had ever done before them. Yer this formidable 
people, which had, during their repubſicawſtate, bs 
prived every other people of their tiderty, were now 
in their turn deprived: of their own Hor by veſting in 
the ſingle perſon of Auguſtus, the. office of emperor, 


- ſovereign pontiff, cenfor, tribune ef the people, in 


a word all the great offices of the ſtute, they Tef 
chemſelves only a fhadow'of power, and felt during 
the ſubſequent reigus of a number of meveilefs ty. 
rants, the fatal effects of .cxtouſſing unlimited power 
to the will of any one ma. 

It maſt however be ches led * this ſu· 
preme dominion of one people, or father of one 


man over ſo many kingdoms, was attended with niany 


conſiderable advantages ro mankind: in general, and 
to the propagation and advancement of Chriſtianity 
in particular. For by means. of this almoſt ugiverts 
empire, many nations differem in their languages ang 
in their manners, were united more intimately 
together in ſocial intereourſe, and by this a commu- 


_ Rication was opened to the remoteſt countries, and 
barbarous and ſavage nations were hy their inter- 


evurſe and commerce with the Romans poliſhed and 
eivilized. By this the benign influence of letters 


_ and philoſophy was ſpread abroad in countries, which 
hadlain'before under the darkeſt ignorance. All which 


ao doubt contributed in Slay x manticr to faliti- 
tate 
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tate the progreſs of the goſpel and to crown the la- 
bours of its firſt miniſters and heralds with ſucceſs. * 
Auguſtus at the battle of Philippi, having entire 
1 vanquiſhed all his rivals, was now after numerous 
proſeriptions, battles, and executions, ſolely veſted 
with ſovereign power. And by judicioufly ſtationing 
his victorious legions among the conquered provin- 
ces, from the banles of the Euphrates to the ſhores of 
Britain, the world enjoyed a profound peace, which 
was no doubt of ſignal:ſervice to the miniſters of the 
goſpel, as men's attentions were turned from f- 
ſtening to the confuſed noiſe of the warriors, to the 
more heavenly ſounds of grace and truth. | 
But notwithſtanding of the many falutiry laws e- 
nacted by that prince, and his attention to the cha- 
raters of the governors whom he appointed over the 
provinces, yet the empire was too vaſt to be ruled 
with equity and moderation. Accordingly: we find 
i the hiſtory of that people, almoſt continual mur- 
murs and inſurrections, particularly among the Jews, 
on account of the rapacity of the publicans, and the 
kyerity and injuſtice of their haughty and imperious 
. governors. | To alleviate theſe and innumerable other 
evils under which mankind groaued, the PRINCE of 
peace made his appearance in the World. 
Religion and philofophy, have in-all-ages been ac- 
templative mind in a ſupreme degree. But, as the for- 
ner at the coming of Chriſt had been wonderfully 
. a 5:18 03. nn HB debaſed 
„ Moſhemii Hiſt. Eccles, | | 
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debaſed, and the latter was no better than the dreams 
of viſionary men. The Son of God came to enlighten 
men's minds in the moſt important branch of all 
knowledge, (wiz. that of the true God in bis eſſen- 
tal glory, and relative goodneſs; and allo. to inſtrud 
them in the wiſdom that is from above, not founded 
in airy ſpeculation, but reduced to the moſt  fublime 
and amiable practice; and, indeed, of which Jefug 
himſelf was a pattern of the higheſt perfection. 
At the firſt dawning of Chriſtianity the world was 
fank in the groſſeſt ſuperſtition and idolatry, and it is 
no injurous repreſentation to fay of it, that it lay in 
wickedneſs, a few ofthe Jewiſh nation excepted. Andin 
deed, as nations ſeemed tobe moxepoliſhed,they became 
more ſuperſtitious; for they proeeeded from the more 
fublime ſpecies of ſuperſtition, the worſhipping of the 
hoſt of heaven, to the deifying of their legiſlators, and 
of their princes, who while alive had ſometimes ſoak- 
ed the earth with blood. Nay, even mountains, trees, 
rivers, the earth, ſea, and winds, and what is more 
ſurpriſing, even vices of the moſt enormous kind 
had their temples, prieſts, ſhrines, and altars.” And 
fo debaſing were their notions of their divinities, that 
they ſerupled not to aſcribe to them-the moſt infa- 
mous crimes, luſt, revenge, jealouſy, falſehood. Fheir 
ſervices and devotions were ſuitable to ſach deitics, 
ſo that proſtitution of their ' chaſtity, and ſaeriffcing 
of their offspring, were N to be ene to 
theſe divinities. - — 
We may eaſily figure to Gries how pernicious. 
fuch 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. "I 
fuch a ſtem of theology muſt have been to the mo- 
als of men. And, indeed we ſind their minds inſtead 
ot being ſublimed and raifed to the purſtits 0 
piety and virtue; they were drenched in all kinds of 
pollution and iniputity, of which, the Apoſtle 
paul in his Epiſtle to the Romans draus a * ven f 
but tod true a picture. : 

Thus the Pagan religion had not the leaſt influence 
Wm the Exciting or nouriſhing of folid and true 
virtue in the minds of men. The Gods and God: 
defſes to wWHOm public homage was paid, exhibi'ed 
0 their worſhippers rather examples of egregious 
erimes than of uſeful: and Illuſtrious virtues, While 
their prieſts were little ſolicitous to direct men's attens 
tion to the true paths of goodneſs; but on the con- 
traryz like a another ſperies of religion, to which it 
had a great reſemblance, they openly taught that re- 
igioh conſiſted in nothing more than the external ob- 
ſervation of their eftabliſhed ritual. 

To all this may be added, that their notions of im- 
mortality ahd of u future ſtate, were extremely con- 
fuſed and contradiftory ; and therefore the hopes and 
feürs of re wards and puniſhments in an after life; 
that mighty reſtraint upon the rg had upon 
them little or no foree. 

Univerſal depravity of manners was 4 certain 
conſequence of ſuch wretched theology, and every 
where: diſcoyered itſelf in the impunity of the moſt fla 
gitious crimes.” Their prerended love for their country 


they affirmed, intitled them to deſtroy or enſlave 
4 N | other 
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other nations. Their amuſements were ſanguinary to 
the laſt degree, expoſing thouſands of unhappy 
captiyes taken in ar to the diſmal alternative either 
to fight with wild beaſts, or to butcher, one another. 
They expoſed their helpleſs offspring to certain death, 
and broke ihe marriage bonds with criminal wanton- 
neſs. Nay, they went to the enormous lengths of con · 
ſecrating public ſtevs and brothels to the honour of | 
certain divmities, and what was ſtil more extraor - 
dinary, all theſe crimes were committed under the 
ſanction of the law! It muſt however be confeſſed that 
ſome of the more enlightened among the Pagans, 
ſtroye to give their countrymen more exalted no- 
tions reſpecting the unity of the Deity, and univerſality 
of providence. But as they always propoſed their no- 
tions with caution and uncertainty, their endeayours 
were of conſequence feeble and inefficacious, | 
On all thoſe accounts it required a. ſtronger hand 
to ſtem the torrent. of univerſal depravity, and a more 
eſfectual cure to remedy the evil. In compaſſion to 
men, therefore, the divine mercy ſent the ſon of God 
from heaven for both theſe ſalutary purpoſes, and to 
bring mankind out of darkneſs to light, and from the 
power of Satan to ſerye the living God, An office 
which reflects the higheſt e __ the author of 
our falvation. 

Ihe ſtate of vbiloſophy at ah Slog © of our Lord, 
was in little or no better a condition than that of the 
theology of the heathen world. It was divided into 
_ ſeveral ſects, each of which, according to the paſſions 
. ä of 
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of men, had their reſpective votaries; but the chief of 
theſe were the Epicureans and  Stoics. The former 
repreſented the ſupreme being as wrapt up in 
 ſaſigize Felicity, utterly regardleſs. of the actions of 
wen, and the more pleaſure and ſerenity of body and 

mind we enjoy, we are liker the Gods, The followers 
olf Epicurus by this doctrine eaſily laid aſide the idea 
' of a providence ſuperintending the actions of men; 
and to give a, full looſe to the gratifications of their 
paſſions, they affirmed was to conſtitute all human 
felicity. This was the doctriae that found incompara- 


bly the reateſt number of followers, in the luxurious 
times o f the Roman ſtate, about che birth of Jeſus 


Chriſt, 
The Stoics founded their tenets in the irreverliblę 
decrees of fate, They likewiſe maintained that the 
exiſtence of the ſoul was limited, while they ridiculed 
the doctrines of the reſurrection, as we find by their 
writings, and their well known diſputation -with the 
apoſtle ] Paul, at Athens. EO 
It is to be 1 that pride, ſenſuality, and the 
applauſe of men were the foundations of their reſ- 
pective, and contradictory SysTEMs. So that their 
doctrines were ſo far from having a tendency to make 
men wiſer and better, that they generally extinguiſhed 
the feeble glimmerings of nature's light yet remaining 
in their conſciences, and thos left them worſe than 
they found them. | a 
Thus the divine wiſdom, gaye mankind a clear 
ſtage for four thouſand years to employ the full force 
of their reaſoning powers to find out that chief good 
which 
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which the reſtleſs mind of man is ever in queſt of 


And yer we find by the ſayings of theſe ren owned fl. 


ges. of the Pagan world, that the things which be. 
longed to their peace were hid from their eyes: ſo that 
Plato joftly obſerved, that there muſt of neceſlty a 
DIvINE TEACHER come down from heaven to untold 


to men thoſe doctrines, in the knowledge of which their 
happineſs ſo much depended. He was right, for when 


they had loſt the knowledge of the unity of God, the 
immortality of the ſoul, the reſurrection of the body, 
and a future ſtate, of che exact retribution of rewards 
and puniſhments in another world, where the tri. 
umphing of rhe wicked ſhall be unknown, and the 
tears of good men ſhall ceaſe to flow; they, on all 
theſe accounts, were unacquainted with the ſtrongeſt 
reſſ raints to vice, and alfo of the. moſt endearing in- 
citements to piety and virtue. g 
There was one people, however, yet in the world, 
viz, the Jews to whom God had been pleaſed to 
communicate the knowledge of himſelf, and with 
whom, conſidering the lamentable ſtate of the neigh- 
bouring nations, this ſacred light, ir might haye 
been expected, would have been cheriſhed with the 
molt anxious regard. But at the coming of Chriſt it 
was quite otherwiſe, for ever ſince their captivity in 
Babylon, although they from that period entirely re- 
nounced idolatry, yet they run into an extreme 
equally - pernicious» They forſook the meaning and 
- ſpirit of the law, and taught men to conceive of the 
kingdom of he Mefliah, as concentering in irfelf all 


worldly ſplendor aud magnificence, and his throne to 
FAR be 
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be founded upon the ruins of all che en of che 
world. | 

We muſt not omit raking notice of he dee 
principal ſects that almoſt comprehended the religious 
notions of the whole Jewiln people. Thefe were 
the Phariſees, Sadduces, and Eſſenes. 

The firſt of theſe ſects was by far the moſt nume 
rous and popular, as their doctors varniſhed over 
their tenets, with all the exteriors of the moſt fancti- 
monious zeal, with great art and addreſs; yet theſe 
were highly pernicious to the pradice of true piety; 
as our Lord has ſet in a ſtriking light, denouncing 
heavy woes upon theſe per rerters ofthe ſpotleſs law 
of God. The grand ſodrce of their dangerons errors 
was their double ſenſe in which they affected to ex- 
plain the law. The one of which was obvious, rela- 
ting only to the words; the other hidden and myſte- 
rious, being oral or traditional, of which they only had 
the interpretation, and which was alwaus ro be oh- 
ſerved and followed however oppoſite to the letter of 
the law, which as our Lord obſerved, rendered the 
law of none effect by their tradition. 

The Sadduces on the other hand adopted a (ew 
which had a reference merely to a preſent ſtare; af 
ſecting to laughat God, angels, and au invifible world 
confining theiefelicity, to this life. They were followed 
by the gay, wipe, and atheiſtical * the 
Jews. 

The Eſſenes, adrwihfaudiog the pompous account 
of them by Joſephus, ſeem at beſt to have been only 
2 few melancholy enthuſiaſts, & leading doctrine with 

| them 
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them was, the denial ofthere-unionof the ſoul and boch 
in a future ſtate; accounting the body a priſon, from 
which at death the immortal ſpirit is eternally {er ſrce. 

All theſe peculiar tenets, ſo utterly; ſubverſive of 
the purity of revelation, had little or no good infuy, 
ence upon the lives and morals of men. And, indeed, 
from the accoums of the Jews at the birth of Chriſt, 
they ſeem to have been in the loweſt frage of deprayity, 

Their political ſituation was no leſs wretched, 
When Shiloah was to come, Judah was no longer 19 
enjoy royal power; And this antient prediction was 
now verified, as the ſceptre of that people was {way- 
ed by Herod an Idumean, one of thoſe mercileſs tyrant 
permitted by providence, as à ſcourge to mankind, 
His death occaſioned the divifion of the Jewiſh ſtate 
into four tetrarchies. Soon after it was reduced into 
a Roman province, in which ſituation it groaned under 
the moſt inſupportable ſlavery, till theit final deſtruc- 
tion, of which particular notice will be taken in its 
proper place. 

From this brief view of the moral and political ſtate 
of mankind, at the birth of our Saviour, we have ſeen 
how deplorable their condition was; being in tle 
expreſſive language of ſcripture, without God, and 
having no hope in the world. 
| The ſhadow of death had fit down upon men, but 

with hearts glowing with gratitude, may we not cr) 

out, all thanks to the Sun ot Rightequſneſs who hath. 
changed it into the eye-lids of the morning! Let us 
then conclude this introductory diſcourſe with the 
| words of an elegant, and 1 writer: $ 
"IS „ 


wy 
RED 
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u Oh, bleſſed, religion that opens ſrch wonders 
Oh dreadful religion if it opens them in vain! and are 
there thoſe with, whom they. go for nothing ? ſtrange 
men! in poſſeſſion of a blefling, the bare hope of 
which ſupported che ſpirits of the wiſe for tour thous 
land years, under all the calamities of life, and ter- 

tors or deathil, and know they not that this bleſſing 
is in their hands? or knowing, do they caſt it away 
as a thing of no value? a ble fling, the very ſhadow of 
which made the body of the Patriarchal and Jewiſh 
religion! a bleſſing aftet which the whole world pant- 
ed as the Hart for the water brooks ; and on which 
the heayenly hoſt were ſent to congratulate mankind! a 
A bleſſing more than equivalent, for Paradiſe loſt !— 
and ſhall this celeſtial bleſſing be declined, reje&ed 


exploded; deſpiſed, ridiculed |—ughappy men * !“ 
* Young” 8 Centaur not fabulous. 


4 * 
7 1 . 4 
-. . 


0 ns |, 


Containing the account of the Birth of Feſus C570, and 
of his forerunner Fohn, with 4 death ef 1 re. 
noꝛoned Prophg: 


Tae ſun of ene being now, alert a long 
tight, about 10 make his illuſtrious and benign ap- 
pearance, many devout perſons conſidering that the 
prophecies concerning this mighty event were now 
| to' be. accompliſhed, mated: its approach wich the 
E | molt 


maoſt anxious expe&ation. Nor were their expectations 


„r 
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diſappointed : for near the coneluſion of the long 
and bloody reign of Herod, king of the Jews, and 
about the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, emper. 
or of Rome, the Son of God deſcended upon earth; 
and raking upbn him the human nature, appeared to 
men under che fublime characters of an infallible 
Teacher, an all- füfficient Mediator, and a ſpirituzl 
immortal King. 

This event not afſwering tlie expectations 
of the Jewiſh' nation, ho always connected the 
ideas of temporal grandeur and univerſal dominion 
with the perſon and character of the Meſſiah, He was 
on that account treated with the moſt haughty and 
virulent contempt. 

The birth of ſo gloriotis a Perſonage however, 
was not unattended with ſome very remarkable cir- 
cumſtances, and thoſe both in che Jewiſh and Gentile 
nations. 

There was a colltane and Cited perſuaſion at this 
time, ſays Suetonius * tllat from the Eaſt ſhould 
ariſe a Sovereign, who ſhould ſway the ſceptre of 
the univerſe. Both hiſtorians and apologiſts, of high 
fame and credit among the carly: Chriſtians, ſeem 
ſtrongly to aſſure us, that from the day of this auſpi- 
cious birth, che otacles' among the Gentilè nations 
Became at once dumb and filent, overawed by the true 
Prophet ſent from heaven. They like wiſe appeal to 
the votaries and patrons of Paganiſm, if at the time | 

of the flight of Joſeph and Marys with the” bleſſed 


babe 
* Seutotiius in bier iderit.” 


\ 
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babe into Egypt, the numerous idols of that nation 
were not in one night univerſally overthrown. Chal. 
enges ſo fairly put to Emperors, Pontiffs, and Phi- 
Joſophers by thefe renowned apologiſts; men every 
whit as good judges of evidence, as aur modern in: 

fidels, and with ſuch an air of triumphant confidence 
| in the certainty of their aſſertions, ought to influence 
us wich no mean degree of credit to theſe poſirions 

ut whether this eyent as inſtantaneous, or whether 
this ſilence of the oracles kept pace only with the 
ſpreading of the goſpel, certain jt is that the credit 
of theſe fallacious oracles, and the mighty influence 
of the Pagan rites, declined apace, from this memora” 
ble xra. And as God had authoriſed no Prophet 
ſince the days of Noah with an univerſal commiſſion, 
having winked at theſe times of i ignorance, but had 
now commanded all men eyery where to repent 4; it 
is exceeding probable 1 chat the divine agency was ex- 
erted | in the inviſihle world, and ſhortened the chains 
of theſe deceivers of rhe gations, when the rele 
Prophet made his : appearance. 

The ſacred hiſtorians likewiſe take notice of the ar- 
rival of three Magi or wile men, Faſtern chiefs, pro- 
bably from Arabia Felix by the direction of a ſuperna- 
tural ſtar or meteor; and having diſcovered the abode 
and perſon of the divine Babe. They preſented” the 
parents with coſtly offerings, and f paying the Saviour 


» Tertulliani Apol Gale's Court of the Gentiles. . Cudwonth f 
Intellectual Syſtem.” 75 'Hiſt: * . : 
Fas BY W 5 14. 
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of FRY WY divine honours, they returned to theiy 
Own country. cron oy meg 

But after all, neither the year nor 1 in which 
Chri A was born, .can-with any chronological exact. 
neſs be aſcertained. f Providence thus wiſely drawing 
a veil over that, which the ſuperſtitious minds of men - 


wauld draw forth ; 3nd Aung the ſubſtance would 


adore the ſhadow... N 
From the twelfth year of our Lord's bife; when 


we find him i in the Temple diſputing with the Jewiſh 
Doctors. and amazing them with the wiſdom he dit- 
played, we have ng graces of his biltory | lf the com 
mencement of his public miniſtry, about the thirtieth 
year of his age, Thathe followed the employment 
of Joſeph, and thus. taſted of the cufle, i in. earning his 
bread with the ſweat of his brow, may poſſibly have 
been che caſe ; ; but Eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians of the firſt 
rank: for. erudition and penetration, card! it as a 
- . Fague and uncertain conjecture, Indeed the inſpired 
hiſtorians do'not afford us the moſt. diſtant hints, up- 
on which, with preciſion, we can ſaynd any hy potbe 

ſis. ; 
Iz was however during 881 period of ret rement 
that thoſe ſeeds of diyine knowledge, implanted in his 
mind, were gradually cheriſhed by the Spirit from on 
high, till at laſt when he publicly aſſumed the prophe- 
tic chair, they burſt forth in that plentitude of per- 

feclion, which might Juſtly claim that enraprured con. 


feſſion, NEVER MAN SPAKE LIKE THIS: MAN ! 
Previous 


7 Mr Doddridge with his uſual * ſeems to prove that our 
Lord was born in pennen a 


: 
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previous to the commencement of our Lord's mi- 
giltration, bis renowned forerunner John, made his 
appearance, He was about the ſame age with him. 
ſelf, and deſcended itt a direct line of the prieſthood, 
Of this illuſtrious prophet there were ſeveraltremark» 
able circumſtances which attended his birth, life, and 
death. Ever ſince the deſtruction of Solomon's Tem 
ple the Jewiſh nation had been deprived of ſome of 
their moſt glorious privileges; the chief of which 
were the Urim and Thummim, the ſymbolical fire, 
and the golden table, the pot of mannah, and above. 
all che fpitit of prophecy. The Jols of theſe priyi, 
Jeges which diſtinguiſhed the Jews above all nations 
of the earth, was by no means compenſated by the 
profuſion of wealth and magnificence with which Hes 
rod adorned the ſecond Temple. But the preſence 
of Jeſus in this laſt Temple, infinitely counterbalanced 
the typical apparatus of the firſt; and in John the 
ſpirit of prophecy, was, after many ages of filence, 
revived in all its luſtre. Memorable: was that laſt 
promiſe with which the ſpirit of prophecy cloſes the 
Old Teſtament, « Behold, I ſend: you Elijah the Pro» 
phet before the comitig of the great and dreadful day 
of the Lord; and he ſhaft turn the hearts of the fas 
thers unto the children, and rhe hearts of the child- 
ren to their tathers, leſt I come and ſmite the earth 
with a curſ. e. This prophetical paſſage was fulfil. 
led in the perſon of John the Baptiſt; for like Eli- 


jah, chat grext reformer and n prophet, he 
| now 


8 va. iv. §. 6. 
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now publicly FILE the office for which he Was 
kighly qualified by the Holy Spirit; and with a truly 
divine fervor, he rouſed and awakened that. inſen. 
fible and vicious nation to fly from the wrath to come. 
Auſtere and rigid in his manner of life, of undaunteg 
courage and fortitude ; he tendered his reprehenſion 
without regarding the diſtinctions of rank or of birth, 
Greedy rax-gatherers, - haughty Phariſees, rapacious 
Soldiers, and inſidious Scribes, addreſſing themſelves 
70 him tor inſtruction, he admoniſhed and reproved 
with ſeverity and zeal, exhorting them to re. 
nounce their ſins, for a diſpenſation was at hand of 
che laſt concern to mankind. Nor were his friendly 
and faithful admonitions without effect; for awaken- 
ed by his rouſing reprehenſions, multitudes of Gen- 
tiles, Publicans, Soldiers, Harlots, and others, the 
moſt unpromifing of mankind, flocked to the miniſtry 
and baptiſm of John, — in the approaching 
Meſſiah, and by their importunate zeal, like violent 
invaders, ſnatched the kingdom from the Seribes 
Phariſees, and heads of the nation, to whom it waz 
| firſt offered. Thus it was from this remarkable period, 
that the kingdom of beaven ſuffered Beer and 
jhe violent took it by force.. 

But the moſt effectual x means, 1 this Pro. 
phet of che Higheſt prepared the way of the Lord, 
was peculiar to himſelf, and conſiſted in ſetting the 
Meſſiah before the eyes of the people, and conyincing 
them that rhe Son of God was now manifeſted i in the | 


fleſh. The coming a Chriſt had always been under: 
| | ſtgod 
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ſtood as ſach a great and general bleſſing to mankind, 
that he was ſtiled tile Defire of all nations.“ His 
preſence had been Jotiged for by many generatior's, 
even propliets and kings had deſired io ſee him, tho 
it were but for one day. And therefote his immedi- 
1 forerunner wEo prophecied not of him at a diſ- 
tance, but brought him as it were by the hand, and 
introduced Him to his office before aſl the people, 
' muſt needs have been” very acceptable to all thoſe 
who had juſt and true notions of their Recdeemer. 

If to theſe qualifications and advantages which wete 
peculiar to the miniſtry of the Bapti Rt, we alſo add 
thoſe of his perſon and deportment, we fall diſcover 
more of that mighty e energy which recommehds his 
office, and made it fo proſperous and prevalent 
among the people. We fhall not here repeat what 
is remarked of him by the Evangeliſt, but only m- 
ſtance his humility and freedom from artogance i in His 
 commiſſion'; for when all men muſed in their minds 
of him, whether he were the Chriſt, and a ſolemn 
deputation was ſeſit him from the Sanliedtim to te- 
folve them in this; E he anſwered with firmtieſs, *<* f 
indeed baptize with water, but one mightier than F 
cometh,” the latchets of whoſe ſhoes Tam not worthy 
to unlooſe, he ſhall Baptize you with tlie I Ghoſt 
and with fire. | 

The remonſtraüices of this holy man extended their 
falutary influences to all ranks and conditions of men,” 
for we are told that A large part of the Jewiſh nation; 
twakened | by his heavenly admonitions, formed the re- 

folutioh 
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ſolution of amending their lives, ,and thus be - fitted 
for the approach of the Meſſiah z In tellimony of 
which they were initiated into the kingdom. of the 
' Redeemer, by the ceremony of immerſion or daptiſa, 
Among the ſubjects of this new, inſtitution was Jeſu, 
- himſelf, being like his brethren of the Jewiſh nation 
baptized in the waters of Jordan. But What crown; 
the character of John with unfading honours, is the 
_ dignity and complacency with which he fortells the fy- 
ture extent and glory of the Redeemer” $ Kingdom, 


the ſudden eelipſe of his own perſon, and the ſuperio; 
. luſtre of Jeſus which ſhould veil all“ his own mini- 


ſtrations. This is recorded to us by the Evangelit 
John, in terms expreſſiye of the moſt magnificent and 
C ' diſintereſted teſtimony « ever given to the Son of God, 


Haring, finiſhed his courſe, he at Jaſt fell a vidtin 


to the cruelty of Herod, and like the other prophets 
obtained the crown of martyrdom in the. cauſe of 


truth. But the. virtuous wan, whoſe courage does 


: not recoil at the frowns « or ſmiles of i impious men, will 


- * Jobn III, 257 26. &c. 


—.— ure the laſt end 
Of the good man is peace How ealm bis exit 
| Night-dews fall not more gently to the ground, 
Mi, — weary worn out winds expire ſo ſoft. 
old him in the evening tide of life, 


— 1 life well ſpent, hoſe early care it was 


His riper years ſhould not upbraid his green: 
Yer unpercerv*d degrees he wears aways 
Hke the ſun ſe ſeems larger at his ting 
Oh! how h nag 
To. have his paſſport, figned, and be diſmiſaꝰd 
Tis done! and now he's bappy—the glad ſoul 
e not a with uncrownꝰ d. . 
| De Greve. 


view without diſmay, the inſtruments of death. 8 
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C it A PYTE M II. 
ticluding the  Miniftry, Miracles, Derines, and 
Death f our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 


Tur . Erangelical ſtate being thus EMT) 
and uſhered in, by the preaching and miniſtry of 
the Baptiſt, our Lord appeared next more fully to 
publiſh and confirm it. To narrate at large all. the 
circumſtances reſpecting the public life and tranſac- 

tions ot Jeſus, is more properly the province of bio- 
graphy. Indeed every human attempt of this kind 
is anticipated by the care which unerring wiſdom has 
taken to deliver to mankind a particular hiſtory of 
what our Lord did and ſuffered, by four laſpired 
Erangeliſts. Sufficient therefore will it be for us to 
remark, that about the thirtieth year of his age, our 
Lord emerged out of his voluntary obſcurity, and to 
render his miniſtry more ſolemn and affecting to the 
Jews, the fore-runner John, in the preſence of the 
people, baptiſed him in the waters of Jordan. At 
that moment an unuſual radiance in the Heavens 
made way for the deſcent of the Holy Spirit in the 
form of a Dove, ang reſted upon Jeſus, atended with 
an audible voice, from the excellent glory, this 15 
my beloved Son in whom I am well pleaſed *. Front 
this period for three years was our Lord's life ſpent 

in the moſt unremirting diligence in inſteuding man- 
D - kind, 


ert . C 
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kind. It is remarkable that all his doctrines, fayit ings; 
and miracles, exhibit the moſt ſriendly and benigu al. 
pect. It is true men have aright to enquire after a proof 
of the divinity of any new religious inſtitution from its 
founder, and Jeſus amply confirmeèd the authenticity 
of his commiſſion, by a train of miracles, exhibited 
daily in the preſence of the Jewiſh nation. Nor were 
they without effect, for many whoſe minds were fuf. 
ceptible of conviction, obſerved with reverential awe 
the ſuſpenſion of the laws ot nature by a word or 
touch. But as the Goſpel was to be a diſpenſation, 
whoſe ſpirit breathes peace and goodwill to men, 
the miracles which Jeſus wrought in confirmation 
of the truth of his miſſion and doariries, exhibited 
the ſame ſalutary tendency and deſign. Here ro 
burning rain deſcends upon devoted cities; nor over- 
whelming ſeas bury guilty nations in a watry grave; 
nor does ſudden vengeance deſcend in fire upon the 
heads of impious men. No, hut or the contrary, to 
demonſtrate that the ſon of man came not to deſtroy 
men's lives but to ſave them, the very firſt of hs 
miracles was to turn water into wine, * whereas 
the firſt performed by Moſes was turning water into 
blood. Altnoſt every page of the goſpel hiſtory i 
enriched with accounts of reſtoring health to the 
langviſhing, tormented patient ; - of calling to the 
ſilent manſions of the dead, to render back their pri- 
ſoners ; of expelling from agonized and diſtracted bo- 
dies and ſouls of men foul and mercileſs Demons. In 
a 


The conſcious water knew its God and bluſh'd. 
DK&YDEN- 
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a word, the works which Jeſus did in point of mild- 
neſs, and from their benign tendency, outſhone all | 


the miracles of the Old Teitament diſpenſation. 


But to inſtruct men in the knowledge of the na- 


rare and bleſſedneſs of the kingdom of heaven, was 


one grand end of the coming of Chriſt. And the 


pride, covetouſneſs, and ſuperſtition of men afford- 


ed ample work for our Lord in his prophetic cha- 


racter. 
The extent of Chriſt's perſondt miniſtrations was 
limited to the narrow confines of Judea. The ge- 


neral tenor therefore of his doctrines was to rectify: 
the innumerable diſorders by which the artful Pha- 
raſees, and ſenſual Sadduces, had deformed the 


beauty, and debaſed the digniry, of the divine law. 


This our Lord did in his ſermon on the mount, where 


his infinite wiſdom in evplaining the vaſt extent, ſpi- 
rituality, and obligation of the law, is molt ſignally 
diſplayed. Auather important intention of the doc- 
trines of Chriſt, was to teach the Jews, and indeed 
all nations, chat however ſignificant end full of hope 
the moſaic diſpenſat ion had been, yet that was to give 
place to another vaſtly ſuperior in many reſpects, 

Not to mention the infinite difference between the 
perſons employed, wherein Moſes indeed was faith- 
ful. in all his houſe as à ſervant, bur Jeſus the eter- 
nal ſan of God and heir of all things, was ruler over 
his own houſe, and theretore worthy of more ho- 


nour than'Mojes* ; yet the dignity and. importance | 


af the ſubject require our attention to ſome of tho 


moſt 
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moſt conſideral le inſtances, in which this Pre: eni. 
nence of the goſpel appears. | 

Firſt, in perſpicuity and wages The Moſai. 
cal diſpenſation was almoit' wholly-made; up of types 
and ſhadows z the Evangelfcal has brought in che truth 
and ſubſtance ot them all. N he law of the Jews was gi. 
ven by Moſes, but grace and truth came by Jeſus Chriſt, 
Their ordinances were but ſhadows of good things 
to come, but the body is Chriſt, the perfection and 
accom, iſhments of their whole ritual adminiſtration, 
Their ceremonies were figures of thoſe-t hings that are 
true +, l he land of C.uaan typified heaven; Moſes 
and Joſhua were type hof he bleſſed Jeſus ; the Iſra. 
elites after the fleſn, were the image of the true Iſra- 
el, which is after the ſpirit; and all their expiatory 
ſucrifces did but repreſent that | great ſacrit 
ice whereby-Chriſt expiated the fins of mankind, 
In a word, the moſt minute and inconſider- 
able circumſtances of the legal œconomy, were 
intended as little lights that wight gradually 
pſher in the ſunſhine of the goſpel ſtate. As a 
maſter in painting gradually finiſhes a picture 
from laying on a dark ground, ſome rude lines, and 
rough draught, he heightens theſe with glowing co- 
lours ; fo Moſes introduced the firſt drapghts and 
ideas; to theſe the prophets added many clear and 
| expreſs characters; at laſt the ſubſtance or pertece 
Fon of the whole was brought in by Chriſt himſelf, 


* To Fins l de _ that the el — 
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is eaſy, and rational; whereas the cerempnial was a 
very grievous and ſervile diſpenſation. The rite a. 
circumciſion Was painful and bloody ; their numerous 
waſhings, faſtings, and purifications, ere burthen- 
ſome and oppreſſixe ; and the ſmoke of their facrifi- 
ces migut juſtiy make all conſiderate men weep and. 
gh for a clearer. diſpenſation. .. With, zhe higheſt 
_ propriety; thereforc, ſays the Sayiour, “ my. yoke 
js caſy, and my burthen is light. | - 

Once more, the goſpel diſpenſation is infinitely 
preferable to that of the law, on account of its being 
founded upon more noble and excellent promiſ:s, 
Thoſe: ot the law were of plenty, proſperity, and ſe. 

curity from hoſtile invaſion; ; all of which Solomon 

 enjqyed to their higheſt. extent, and yet he groaned 
vpon a throne at the diſcovery of their vanity, - Bur 
the goſpel pramiſes are of a more ſublime and ſpiri- 
tual nature, and ſuch as immediately concern the 
happineſs of mankind, grace, peace, pardon, and 
eternal life. 3 

Thus our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, during the ſpace of 
three years, and amidſt the deepeſt trials of affliction 
and diſtreſs, inſtructed the Jewiſh nation in the will 
and counſels of the moſt high, omitting nothing in 
the courſe of his miniſtry that could cantribute either 
to gain the multitude, or to charm the wiſe. Eve- 
ry one knows that his lite was a continued ſcene of 
fi moſt perfe& fandiiry, and the es and moſt ac- 


29 40 


heh reach of ſuſpicion, * 
* Matt. xt, 29, 30, 
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As Jeſus Chriit came into the world with no inten- 
tion of continuing in it, but that this divine religion 
atter his death, might be propagated to the utmoſt 
ends of the earth, it was neceffary that he ſhould. 
chuſe'a certain number of perſons to accompany him 
conſtantly throughout the whole courſe of his mini- 
ſtry; that thus they might be faithful and reſpedz- 
ble witneſſes of the ſanctity of his life and the gran- 
deur ot his miracles, to the remoteſt nations; and 
alſo to tranſmit to the lateſt poſterity a genuine ac- 
count of his ſublime doctrines, and of the nature and 
end of the goſpel diſpenſation. * 4. 

Therefore, of all the multitude which attended his 
diſcourſes, Jeſus choſe twelve perſons whom he ſe⸗ 
perated from the reſt by the name of Apoſtles, The 
qualifications of theſe men were fuch as human wil. 
dom would have accounted urrerly unit for this im- 

portant buſineſs. | Poor, unleteed, of obſcure 
Aelcent, and without ambition, they were to wield 
thoſe weapons which ſhould overturn the deep-laid 
ſtructure of paganifn, and alter the Jewiſh conſtiru- 


| tion founded by God himſelt. Without learning, 


they were to confound the wiſdom of the wiſe, ind 
bring to. nothing the underſtanding of the prudent: 
Without wealth,they were to enrich” the world with 
the moſt valuable of all treaſures. Such were the 
men whoſe: miniſtry Chritt employed, that the truits 
of their embaſſy ; and the progrels of the goſpel ſhould 
not be attributed to human or natural cauſes. 5 ſhe 


Apoſtle Paul bas demonſirare this with __— 


force 


s Sd 
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force of evidence *. Ir is remarkable chat our Lord 
ſent the twelve but only once in his lite time to preach 
to the Jews f. He choſe to keep them about his 
own perſon, that they might be thoroughly imtruct- 
ed in the affairs of his kingdom. The Evangeliſt 
Luke } however informs us, that Chriſt ſent out ints 
all the coaits of Paleſtine, ſeventy diſciples to preact | 
the glad tidings of eternal life. 

As every part of the goſpel hiſtory is highly ſigni- 
ficant, it is not to be doubted that the number XII. 
was fixed on by Jeſus Chriſt, to repreſent tlie tribes 
of Iſrael, thus aſſerting his ſupremacy as Lord and 

High Prieſt of all the Ifrae] of Gd. 

The number LXX. of which his diſciples! were 
compoſed, anſwers evidently to that of the Senators 
of whom the Council of the people, or Sanbedrim, 
conſiſted, and it would ſeem that by this choice of 
feventy, c our Lord deſigned ro admoniſh che Jews, 
that the aut hority of their Sanhedrim was now at an 
end, and that he had aſſumed the reins of govere. 
ment into his own hands. 

There is among other incidents in the life of the 
deine Saviour, a very ancient tradition, that the fame 
of the illuſtriouz acts of mercy and omniporenee that 
were performed by Chriſt, reached a King of Edeſa, 
named ABGARUS, who beitg ſeized by a fever 
and dangerous illneſs, wrote to our bleſſed Lord to 
implore his affiſtance ; and that Jeſus not only ſent 
| kim 4 gracious anſwer; bur allo accotnpanied i ir with 

cor. i. r. Matt. x. 7. Luke x. r. 


43 Weta as cl sro 5 tent; U 
his 1 as A mark of his eſteem for that pious 
prince. Theſe letters are [till EXTANT. , But notwiths 
ſtaading the high eſteem. in which Euſebius, who 
tranſmits this account, is juſtly held, yet it is. not to 
be doubted, that ſuch a trunſaction would have been 
known to the Apoſtles, and that of conſequence this 
leiter of. Chriit would have made part of the goſpel 
hi ory 3 but as the inſpired hiſtorians take no no- 
tice ot it, it appears to be a fable. 
Notwithſtanding that all the dodtripes, life, "boca 
fes, and conduct of the bleſſed Redeemer, evidently 
demonſtrated him to be © the defire of all nations, 
the hope of Iſrael, and Saviour thereof, yet the God 
of this world ſo blinded the minds of the Jewiſh na · 
tion, that altho' in all tne fervour of divine love he 
came to his own, yet his 'own received him not.“ 
Still, however, a great number ef the Jews, ſtruck 
with thoſe illuſtrious marks ofa divine authority and 
power that ſhone forth in the miniſtry and actions of 
CHRIST, regarded him as the Son of God, andthe 
true MESSIAH, 
Long however had the oſt. ſacred ſtations among 
| = 5 been filled with mercenary and intereſted 
Whoever advanced the largeſt bribe to the 
3 Governor, was ſure to be inveſted with the 
| High Prieſthood. | During our Lord's life, this ſpi- 
Fit of avarice ſti ongly poſſeſſed the dignitories among 
the Scribes and Pharaſees. And; therefore, altho' 
every part of Chriſt's life was divinely aimiable, yet 
conſidering chat the tendency of his doctrines was Au 
„ K 1 * r 3 y 
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lay open the | Laſcneſs of ſuch mercenary ſpirits, be, . 
on account of his noble and generous freedom, Th | 
came the obje& of their hatred and moſt determin- 
ed malice. Fearing alſo leſt the miniſtry of Chriſt 
ſliould tend to diminiſh theit credit, and to deprive 
them of tlie advantages they derived from the im- 
pious abuſe of their authority in religious matters, 
they laid ſnares for His life; which, for a conſideta- 
ble time, were withour effect. They ſucceeded at 
lat, by the iuferhal treaſoni of an apoſtate diſciples 
by the treaclery of Jupas, who diſcovered the re- 
tteat Which his divine Maſter” had chioſen for this. 
purpoſes of meditation and repoſe, and thüs dilivers 
ed him into rhe mercileſs hands of; 4 brutal ſoldiery. 
In conſequence of this, Jeſs Was firſt brought ber 
fore the Jewiſh Higlh Prieſt, and Sanhedrim, before 
whom" he was {ectiſed” ot having viotared the fa, 
and blaſphemed the majeſty of God. Dragged from 
thence to tlie tribunal of Plate, the Roman Prertor, 
he was there charged with ſeditiots practices, and 
with treaſoti againſt Cefar. Both theſe accufatios 
were fo erideady falfs, and de itute even of every 
appearance of truth, that they muſt have beef te 
jected by arty judge, Who acted upon che principles 
of bomindt equity, © But the climours of an enraged © 
| populace; ſet on by t the intpious ibtigatiohs' of chair : 
prieſts add rulers, incittdidated” the irreſolute judge, 
though with the uta. reluckänce, and in oppoſitionf 
to che dickdteb of his OE conſeienee, to profioutice | 
a capital erence a ach "The dine Sa“ 


viour 
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viour behaved with inexpreſſible dignity under this 
heavy trial. As the end of his miſſion. was to make 

expiation for the ſins of men, ſo when all things were 
ready, and when he. had finiſhed. the work of his 

_ glorious miniſtry, he placidly fubmitted to the death 
of the croſs. _ 

As ſeveral Cs 8 attended 
the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, ſo his death was likeiſe 
ſignalized by ſome very aſtoniſhing incidents. We 
are to recollect that his crucifixion happened at the 
time of the Paſſover, when almoſt the whole Jewiſh 
nation were aſſembled at Jeruſalem. It was the ac 
of a whole people, who, with one voice, demanded 
the death of Chriſt, and that too with dreadful impre- 
cations, his blood be npon us and our children !” 
Henvy indeed has -been, the weight of that bloody 
theſe ſeventeen hundred Near, upon that ae 
| people „ Le 

T6 this we may add, FRY to 1 our Lord 
diſgrace, he was crucified berwixt two thieves, as be- 
ing the moſt eminent male factor. But even here, a. 
midſt all this eclipſe of his glory, ſome rays of is burſ 
forth, both in the natural and moral world. It i 
| one of our Lord's amiable characters, to be a merci- 

ful High Prieſt. Touched with a feeling of our in- 
Frmities, and this one of his fellow-ſufferers expe 
rienced, who ſued for merey to bim in his dying mo- 
ments. This princely act of Jeſus, i in reſcuing from 
perdition, one of Satan's captives, demonſtrates that 
| you the croſs, he ſpoiled principaliies ad powers, 
and 
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and db an open ſhew of them upon it. It is high»: 
Iy probable that this man never knew any thing of 


Chriſt before, otherwiſe then by common fame; nay, 


ſome imagine that he was prepoſſeſſed againſt him as 
an impoſtor, and at firſt joined with his companion 


in reviling him, and therefore the greater was his 


faith in overcoming theſe prejudices ſo ſoon, and by 
the meekneſs and patience, charity and piety, which 

Jeſus diſcovered amidſt all his tormenis ; this peni- 
tent was led to view him as the Saviour of the world. 


This is ſo far from making him a late . penitent, that 


it gives him the glory of an early convert; one whoſe 
heart was open to the firſt impreſſion of grace. 
' But admitting that he had ſeen and heard of Chriſt . 


before, yet that he ſhould now come into the - 


knowledgmenc of him, and believe him to be the Sa- 
viour of the world, when one of his diſciples had be- 


trayed him, another had denied, and all of them had 


forſaken him; and now to pronounce him the S f 
Cad, and Lord of Life, when he was hanging on the 
croſs, ſuffering ihe pangs of death, and ſeemingly de- 
ſerted by his Father; that he ſhould take ſanctuary 
in a dying and univerſally deſpiſed man, publiſh his 
innocence in the face of triumphant malice, and 
through the thickeſt cloud of ſhame and ſuffering | 
that ever intercepted the glories of the Son of God, 
diſcover his divine power, acknowledge his celeſtial 
kingdom, thraw himſelf upon his protection, and call 
upon him as the great diſpoſer of rewardscand happi- 
veſs after death: "Fhis was a N ſo reſolute, 
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ſo ſingular, fo illuſtrious, as never was outdone, ag | 
never can in all reſpects, be equalled, except the Game | 
| Jeſus were again to be crucified.; For no man's cop. 

verſion ever had, ever can have, upon other terms, 
ſuch diſadrantageous and — circumſtances, 
as this man lahoured under. and yet ſo glorioul. 
p orercame . 

Nature too, a3 it copſeious of th lufterings of her 
creator, put on her robes of mourning. It was now 
full moon, ar the Paſſover, and to the great aſtoniſh- 
ment of the yaſt multitnde, for three full hours, there 
was ſuch a total eclipſe of the ſun, that mid-day was 
wrapt up in the moſt pitchy darkneſs, Phlegon, a 
Heathen Hiſtorian +, tells us, that in the fourth year 
of the 202d olympiad, (which anſwers exactly. to that 

of our Lord's death x. that there was the greateſt . 
 vlipſe of the ſun that had ever been. before, inſomuch tha; 
| the ſtars were ſeen in the fag.” Thallus, a Greck 
biorianyreconds the ſame exent in much the ſame 
F ee dy sh tert. 


* cl foſtom, with great force and eloquence, paintsthe affecting 
hiſtory © the iber i thief on the croſs, in colours inimitably beau- 
That Father juſtly lebende the impudence of thoſe late pe- 
nients, who preſume to take ſanctua 188 00 this example; For what af. 
Bart what ſhaddw of reſemblance is there NR a man ſubmit- 
to the firft impreſſion, and accepting of offers as ſoon as made 

— one who had lived under the miniſtry of the Goſpel, and enjoy 
1 the outward: calls uf God's word, and the 1 ſolicitations 
of þis ſpirit, but turned. a deaf ear <0 ws! ba both? Between a 
man, who to our paid the bi pf degree o homage: and reſpec, 
eyen when he had made himſelf of n reputation, and = ared inthe | 
: 8e of the vileſt malefactor; and One who has enjoyed e moſt ire 
rei evidence: of the divinity of the Saviour, his 8 7 87 from 
5 ad, and exaltation Go the tripmphant progreſs of the Got⸗ 


22 OI his calls at defiance in. 6 moſt exalted 
e r E : 


t never pie ſume. 
12 ic. Lib. ii. i 
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And Tertullian in his Apology, calls upon 
hs 3 to inſpect their own Archives, and they 
will there find this preternatural eclipſe mentioned, 
among the extraordinary events at the death of 
Chriſt, by Pontius Pilate, in his letter to Tiberius, the 
Roman emperor And indeed from the laws of nature, 
neyer was the ſun eclipſed at the full moon, nor did 
erer the duration of an eclipſe continue above 25 mi- 
nutes, whereas this was three ful urs, But this was 
2 day. of wonders - 0 

Nor was tlys the only 285 which ber at 
the death of the Meſh, there was a dreadful earth; 
quake; and the rocks burſt aſunder, and graves hewn 
out of rocks, flew- open, and the bodies of the Saints, 
awaked from the-fleep of death, and going into Je- 
rafalem- appeared to many witnefſes, The rich veil 
of the temple; thar ſeparated the holy, from the moſt 
holy place, was rent aſunder from top to bottom; all 
which were highly fignificant of the wonderful effects 
ef the death of Chriſt, and by which he demonſtra. 
an _ . e and ee was ' given to all the. 

| millions 


Dr adn beautifully & deſcribes this awful phenomenon. 


The ſun beheld it——no, the ſhocking ſcene 
Dr ve back his chariot z midnight veil'd his face; ; 
Nor ſuch: as th; nor tuch as nature makes: 5 
& midnight nature ſhudder'd to behold ; 
| Amidnight new! a dread eclipſe (without . 
Opp«fing ſpheres) from her creator's frown ! 
12. Sp! di dou yt maker's-pain ? or ſtart | 
by — U enormous load of human guilt, 
Which bowed his bleſſed head; o'erwhelm'd his os, 
p08 25 groan the centre, burſt earth's marble womb, 
With pangs, ſtrange pangs! deliver'd of her dead: 
Hen how'd;- and heaven that hour let fal}a tear; 
Heaven wept, that men might ſmile! heaven bled, ihae man 


but never die Tongs 8 Trignaphe 
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millions of victims, that as types of his faerfice, had 
been ſlain from the beginning of the world; that the 


| ſting of death was taken out, aud its power broken; 
and that ſinee the yeil was rent, and all people might, | 
without dread, view the moſt holy place; hereby was 
iniimated. that the entrance into the holy place, that 
type of heaven, was now laid open to all nations. 
Io all theſe affecting tranſactions, we muſt add, 
that the unuſual and awful gloom that covered the 

heavens at mid - day, the trembling of the earth, and 
ather ſtrange circumſtances, made a deep impreſſion 
upon the multitude, who fa little before, with one 
voice execrateg the dying Saviour; even the centu · 
rion, 3 Heathen Roman officer, cried om, truly this 
vas the ſon of God |, while the people, filled , with an- 
guiſh, ſmote their brealts and returned to their re- 
ſpective habitations. A happy preſage, of the future 
penitence after a godly ſort, which many of them felt 
at Peter's ſermpn, after the ſpirit was ponred out. 
trom on high, in the day of Pentecoſt. 

JIxsus having voluntarily reſigned his life, _ cons 
tinued three days in the tomb, he reſumed it accor- 
dingly to his gwn prediction, and-rifing from the 
dead, declared to the univerſe, by that triumphant 

act, that the divine juttice Was {arisfied, and the paths 
of falvationand immortality rendered acceſſible to the 
human race. But after his reſurrection he no longer 
bore the. character of the man of woes. His ſorrow 
ended with his lite, being 2 part of the curſe which 
bs, 8 endyte. "Ne: ns oh. his diſciples 

| | during 
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during forty days, intervening. betwixt his refurreo- 
non and aſcenſion, and employed that time in in- 
ſtrudting them more fully concerning the nature of 
bis kingdom. Many wiſe and important reaſons 
prevented his ſhe wing himſelf publicly at Jeruſalem, 
a the malignity and unbelief of his ene- 

_ He had, in the parable. of the, rich man in 
eee hinted the impropriety of ſending evidences 
from the inviſible world, when men have been fa» 
youred with the writings of Moſes and the prophets. 
The: Jews had already deſpiſed the ſtrongeſt eyi- 
dences of the diyine ebaracter and miſion of the gon 
of God. Now, if any thing can render men inca- 
pable of the favour of a farther conviction, ſuch à 
malicious reſiſtance; of the evidence, which our Sa- 
liqur's miracles carried along with them, would pro- 
bably do it. This will appear if we conſider, that 
one of the greateſt of all the miracles which he wrought. 
in his life, viz. his raiſing Lazarus from the dead, 
was ſo far from convincing them, that tho? they 
could not deny the fact, yet they from that day forward 
ſought to put him to death. There was on that ac- 
count no juſt reaſon that Chriſt ſhould appear for 
the con viction of thoſe men, who had conſpired to 
compaſs his death even when they knew that he had 
faiſed one trom the dead. Nay, ſince neither the 
preternatural darkneſs at his death, nor the earth- 
quake at his reſurrection, neither the. declaration of 
the centurion at the one of theſe events, nor the 
enfcſhon of the Roman guards at the other, had 

1 wrotight. 


4 
wrought in them any remorſe, it is bighly e 
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they would have treated his appearance with th 


| uſual contempt ; 3 for, if they, during his lifetime at- 


tributed his miracles to the power of magic, it i is not 
to be doubted but they would now Tepteſent his res 
fürrection, as 2 phantom or viſion, produced by the 
influence of infernal powers. Put as the refarreQtion 
of Jeſus from the dead was the ſtrongeſt evidence of 
his ſacriſice and mediation being accepted, and as it 
is alſo the firmeſt foundation of the Chriſtian hope, 


the Redeemer did not fail repextedly to manifeſt ity 


certainty, to a fufficient number of faithful and credi·- 
ble witneſfes. After having remained upon earth 

during the ſpace abotementiones; afd given his diſ 
ciples a a divine commiſſion to preach the glad tidings 
of talvation and immortality to the human race, he 


| aſcended i into heaven, in their prefence, and reſumed 


the Enjoyment of that glory, which he was pollcſes 
of before the worlds e N 
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Laa an account of the propagation of Chrifti 4 
anity, from the aſcenſion of Chriſt, to the end of 1 the | 


fit ane 


. ell our + Lofd W himſelf ins 
[he hands of his enemies, he had. aſſured his diſci-. 
ples that ſoon after hẽ would re-aſcend into the abodes 
of bleſſedueſs, and again enjoy chat felicity, which 
he had with rhe father, before all worlds“ This 
circumſtance overwhelmed with d eſpondeney be de-. 
jected diſciples. But Jeſus aſſured them that this 
was a neceſſary ſte p. not only, on his account, but all 
on their own. mn. 1 l 
Meanwhile he affured. 8 that ans inviſible 
to mortal eyes, he would (till be their amniporenr 
protector and benevolent guide. Nor were they des | 
ceiyed, for about fifty days after his N from 
them, he gave them the moſt ſu bſtantial Proof f of that 
majeſty and power to which he was exalted, by the 
| accompliſhment of the grandNew Teſtament promiſe, 
the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt. The effgects of this 
amazing event were not. only ſupriziog and glorious, 
infinitely honourable to the Chriſtian religion and its, 
divine author, bur abſolurely nece ary. on account of 
the Perſons with whom Jeſus. had entruſted the com- 
| Kiſſion for inftruſting the werld. Ts. inves 
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this delightful ſubject, we are to conſider that the 
ſpirit of the apdſtolicat commiffion bore, that they 
were to teach all nations, in doctrines, which were 
to overturn the Whole Pagan ſtructure of ſuperſti- 
tion; and this too fo inter woven with their political 
conſtitution, that they might lay their account with 
the moſt formidable oppoſition from the ſecular, as 
well as ſacred” powers $* They were to preach the 
goſpel to all nations, beginning at Feruſalem; But 
their divine maſter had there fallen a lacriffee to the 
malice and reſentment. of thoſe very men, to whom: 
jeſus commanded- his apoſtles to announce his 
reſurrection; and gloriffcation in the higheſt 
heavens. Inſtant death, „they might be aſſured, would 
be the unavoidable conſequence; ſince it is impoſ- 
fl they could expect to impeach the juſtice of the 
Jewiſh government, by charging the erime of murder 
of the Prince of Life upon the _ with impes 
nity. 

They Vert without eloquence, to ſilende and con · 
found the molt learned and poliſhed race of men that 
had ever been upon the face of the earth. They 
were to ſtrike at the vices, withonr injuring tlie per- 
ſons of men; and they were to bring about rhe molt 
aſtoniſhing revolution ever recorded in the annals of 


LE mankind, without drawing a fitgle weapon, or calling in 


. thie aids of Givil power. Ir may be ſaid, the apoſtle? 

were actuated by ambition: They were impatient o 

tet chemſelves above the andillivgoifſled many, and 

N "ff 
$ Pſalm ii. 6, 1 and ſeqq-- e 
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to ſhew their ſuperiority of parts, by an 8 from 
the common herds, 

It is granted, that ambition, is S as ; predo- 
'minant in the vulgar, as it is in men of letters, or 
heroes; but chen it operates in a quite different 
manner, and flows in another channel. f 

For inſt ance, an ignorant peaſant, who has had a 
narrow and confined education, may be deſirous to 
be the oracle of the village in which he lives, and to 
maintain an aſcendant over it. This would probably 
be the height of his ambition: It could never enter 
into his head, if he were in his ſenſes, without the 

advantages of a refined converſation, or the know- 

| ledge of books, to exett himſelf into a teacher of na- 
tions. The philoſopher, indeed, might be tempted 
10 enlarge the ſcene pf action, and to ſpread his fame 
and knowledge throughout the world, But a deſire 
of diſtinqtion in poor unlettered men of common ſenſe, 
is confined within a narrower ſphere, it never prompts 
them to take the world for their theatre, and man- | 
kind for their audjence 8 1 

If then the apoitles were men TT common leh, 
which is plain they. were, from that excellent 
ſyſtem of morality which they have left us, conſiſting 
of the cleareſt precepts, enforced by the ſtrongeſt mo- 
tives,and exemplified by the brighteſt patterns 3 they | 
could not, were their paſſion for glory ever ſo * 
ſtrong, merely upon the ſtrengthof that motive, | have | 
formed a wild romantic project of propagating a new 
religion 


+ See Seed's Sermons. 


religion among as le! as well! as 0 3. 
tions, without either art or addreſs to inſinuate their 


c ſentiments, | or riches and ah to Gude” them on 


mankind. ; 
No, If they kad not been frayed 7 a principle of 
obedience to cheir Redeemer, and à well grounded 
hope i in him, thar he would proſper their endeayours; 
their arrempr, to change the religions ofallthe earth ;by 
introducing a ſublime, but rational devorion, anda pure 
morality, had been 4 kind of religious knight. erran- 
try, which fome frantic enthuſiaſts might have ſet ON 
foot; ; but was nconſiſtent with their character, who 
Y ſpoke the words of truth and Hobernefs. Theſe, 
then, were the true ſprings of their ations, a Coated: 
| cemiction of che divinity of their glorious maſter, of 
the truth of the reſurrection, and of the rewards of 
immortal glory and me as a crown to, all their 
fervices, A DO Tk 
As the true ground, therefore, of their apoſtolical 
undertakings, was their commiſſion from their Lord, 
with his parting words, ſo the ſource of that invind- F 
ble courage they diſplayed in 'ts execution, was the 
effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt on the day ot Pentecolt 
For no ſooner had the apoſtles received this precious 
i gift, this celeſtial guide, than their ignorance Was 
turned into light, their doubrs into certainty, their 
: fears into a firm and invincible | fortitude, and their 
| former back wardneſs into an ardent and i inextin- 
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guiſbable 
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guiſhable zeal, which led them to undertake their ſa: 
cred'offic2 with the utmoſt intrepidity and alacrity of 
mind. This marvellous event was attended with a 
variety of gifts, particularly the gift of tongues, ſo in. 
difpenſibly neceſſary to qualify tlie apoſtles to preach 
the goſpel to the different nations. Theſe holy apo, 
les were alſo filled with a perfect perſuaſion, founded 
on CERIST s expreſs promiſe, that the divine preſence 
would perpetually accompany them, and ſhew itſelf, 
by miraculous interpoſitions, as often as the ſucceſs. of 
their miniſtry ſhould render this neceſſa x. 

II. Among the laſt of Chriſt's commands was chat! to 
begin to preach the glorious goſpel at Jeruſalem, that 
the ſorereignty of grace might be diſplayed in making 
the firſt offers of mercy and ſalvation to a people 
. whoſe hands were, ſo to ſpeak, yet ſtained with the 
Redeemer's blood. Every prejudice being baniſhed 
from the minds of the apoſtles, and the remembrance 
of the ignominous treatment of their divine maſter L 
giving way tothe more generous canſideration of the 
intention of his death, with jov th&y endeavoured to 
bring that deluded people to the Saviour. Nor 
were their labours unſucceſsful, ſince, in a very ſhort 
time, many thouſands were converted by their means 
tothe Chriſtian faith +. 

From Jeruſalem they dire&ed their courſe to Sa- 
maria, the ancient capital of the Iſraelitiſh nation, 
where they had wonderful ſucceſs, From Paleſtine, 
they, according to their commiſhon, extended their 


ay 
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fphere of action, and carried the divine lamp of the 
goſpel to all the nations of the world, and ſaw their 
Hbours nen where, crowned with the moſt 
abundant fruits. | 

III. Cheiſtiagiry having now ncquired a ſufficient 
bes of conſiſtence and maturity in Paleſtine, the 
apoſtles, well knowing that order is the chiet ſupport 
of every community, reſolved to reduce into form 
thoſe early conyerts, and found the churches, which 
were to ſerve as models to thoſe of every nation, and | 
in all ſucceeding ages. They were indiſputably en- 
titled to do this, having the expreis command of 
jeſus for their authority, and the infallible direction 
of the Holy Ghoſt for their guide Previous to this 
important ſtep, they judged ir neceſſary to fill up the 
college of the apoſtles, by electiang a new member in 
the room of Judas, who had deſperately periſhed by 
his own hands. Two private members of the body of 
Chriſtians at Jeruſalem, poſſeſſed, of a high degree of 
wiſdom and ſanctiey, were put ap as candidates. But 
che church judging che deciſien to be of the laſt impor. 
tance, conſidering the. deplorable fate of the prede- 
Leſſor of him, who was now to he their choice, they 
agreed to determine this weighty matter by a ſolemn 
appeal to the omnifcient head of the church, which 
they did by lot; when of the two propoſed, Mat- 
thias and 8 the former was choſen to the 
apoſtolic office . 


"PE theſe a Wee apoile Was: + added jmmedar 
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Y by ſeſus himſelf. - This was an event extremely 
ſingular, and highty demonſtratſve of the ſovereignev 
of the dine merey. The object ot the divitie calls 
was SUL of Tarſus, a perſon well #quaſnred with 
the whole of the Jewiſh conſtitution, "and eminently 
| killed in the Grecian philoſophy, at tHat time held inf 
the higheſt reputation. But he had Htherto employ. 
ed theſe mighty talents in cruſhing! Chritf's church, 
with the moſt implacabſe fury. A call from Heaven 
by Telus himſelf, ſtopped Rim im his daßgerous ca- 
reer, who alſo commiſſioned him to preach the goſpel 
the Gentile nations. From that day this extraor- 
dinary man, who had been one of the moſt viratenr 
enemies of the Chriſtians, became their moſt glorious 
and triumphant defender. Independent of the mira- 
culous gifts with which he was enriched, he poſſeſſed 
a0 invineible courage, an amazing force of genius, 
and a ſpirit of patience Which no fatigue could oret - 
come, and which no ſufferings ör trials cbulck et · 
| laut. To theſe ralents, under the divine appoine- 
| ment, the cauſe of the gofpel oed a r e : 
part of its rapid progreſs and ſurprizing ſucceſs f. 
IV. 'f the numerous churches founded by in | 4 
zpoltles i in perſon, that at Jerufalem was the firft, and 
Was to be, no doubt, the model for all others. Bur 
Fe are not to fuppoſe that the converts ro Chriſtiani- 
F entirely renoußcecthe Jewiſh eſtabliſhed 'worthip ;7 
and 


See a Sek uþon the 0 of u e 4h Paul, by the 
ole af Lord Lytt leon; Wo although diftin<" 
het. as one ofa the moſt faithful guardians of Britoi#'s glorious” 
yr tution, yet he accounted it no diſhonour to once” to 
d forth as a champion for the truth of the Chrifttah igions 


wi, 
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and it is highly probable that this did not take place 
till the utter diſperſion of that people. | However, we 
are aſſured, that they aflembled frequently to be in- 
ſtructed by the apoſtles, to celebrate the holy ſup. 
per, in commemoration of the death and ſuſſerings 
of Chriſt. A ſober repaſt concluded the joyful meets 
ing, to reſtify their mutual love But this, although 
innocent in itſelf, ar laſt degenerating i into diffolute 
revellings, was aboliſhed by the apoſtle Paul f in the 
Corinthian church, and foon after was univerſally 
laid aſide. 

At that early Wa too, when the holy ſpirir 
brought t the fayings of Jeſus freſh into the minds of 
the diſciples, that of loving one another, ſeems to baue 
made a ſtrong impreſſion. For among all the virtues 
for which the infant church of Chriſt was celebra- 
ted, that of charity ſhone forth in the brigheſt luſtre, 
They not. only expreſſed their mutual goodwill in 
terms of the moſt ardent affection, but alſo i in deeds 
of the moſt vnbounded liberality. The rich ſupplied 
their incigent brethren with fuch readineſs, that as 
the author of the Ads of the Apoſtles informs us, 
they had all tdings in common. But a very bad uſe 
has been made of the expreſſion, as if it was here in- 
finuated, that Chriſtianity requires a levelling commus 
nity of goods, and ot every ſpecies of property. But, 
as there is not one of all the numerous precepts o 
Chriſtianity which enjoins ſuch a practice, ſo the A. 
| poſtle Peter ſets this matter beyond diſpute, where 
he told Ananias, who bad ſold his land and brought 

part 


bent. J. 
parts bf - the price for the uſe of the church, that, 
previous to his ſelling his land, it was his own, and 
after his ſelling of it too, the money ariſing from che 
ale was ſtill his property -. 

It would no doubt be deli gbtful entertainment to 
une the whole extent of * perſonal labours of 
the Apoſtles; and be informed concerning the rium- 
ber of churches planted in the Various couhtrles 6f 
the .world ; but this the divine wiſdotn has ndt 


thought proper to hand down tous. The moſt ati- 


thenticaccount is recorded in the Ads, [of 1! the Hofe, 
though theſe undoubtedly are but a "ſmall part of 
the churches which were foũnded either by the Apo- 
les in perſonz or by the diſciples under their imme- 
date direction: But we are affured, both from {a- 
cred and 6ther hiſtories, that they introdticed the 
doctrines of Chriſt i into a great part of Europe and 
Afia, That the ſeeds of chriſtianity were ſown in 
Britain in a very early period, appears from the tefff- 
mony of Euskbius, a writer of great veracity, af 
ever held in high eſteem by Conſtantine the Great. 


He poſitively ſays; that che apoſtles croſſed the ocean | 
and arrived ivy the Britiſh iſles ; -and Theodoret ex- 


preſſy mentions the Britons as a people whom the 
poſtle Paul converted to Ckriſtianity. But whether 


this lahorious propagutor of the goſpel, ever perſon 


ally viſited this country, is} not without uncertainty. 
Sr V. At 


* ot Fa ode are t d wit þ the hütet rl 
A 


Mepf the Dumplers, a few riſlonaries, in te — of Phi- 
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V. Atthe ſame time the beauty and excellenee of the 


Chriſtian religion, excited the admiration of the think. 


. ing part of mankind, wherever the apoſtles directed 
1 their courſe. It is reported that many who were 
unwilling to adopt the whole of Chriſt's doctrines, 
were nevertheleſs ſo ſtruck with the fame of his life, 
actions, and miracles, together with the ſublime pu- 


rity of his precepts, that they ranked him in the num- 
ber of the greateſt heroes, and even among the 


Gods ., f 
It is alſo affirmed by writers of great credit, that 


| Tiberius the Roman emperor, wanted to have Jeſus 
Chriſt enrolled among the Gods, which the ſenate ſo 


vehemently oppoſed, that notwithſtanding of his cruel 
and implacable temper, he was obliged to drop his 
- deſign, Providence ſo ordering it, that divine bo. 
ours ſhould never be divided between the Son of 


God, and the gods of the nations, whickare ne 


gods. 

VI. We have ſhortly taken a view of the rapid pro- 
greſs of Chriſtianity, and conſidered the characters of 
the feeble inſtruments by which this great and ama- 


"Zing event was effected; and from both theſe we mult 
have recourſe io an emnipotent and inviſible hand as 


the true and proper cauſe, For how was it poſl- 


ble, without a divine interpoſition, that men deſtitute 
of all human aid, without credit or riches, learning or 


eloquence, could, in fo ſhort a time, perſuade a large 
part of mankind to forſake the religion of their an- 
ceſtors ? How was. it Pollidle, that a RAG of apo- 

"7 _ files 
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files, who as fiſhermen and publicans, muſt have been | 
deſpiſed by their owu nation, and, as Jews, muſt have Y —Y 
been odious to all others, could engage the learned 7 
aud the mighty, as well as the ſimple and thoſe of 
tow degree, to renounce their favourite prejudices, and 
to embrace a new religion, which was an enemy to 
their corrupt paſſions ? And, indeed, there were un- 
doubted marks of a celeſtial power perpetually at- 
tending their miniſtry. There was, in their very 
language; an incredible energy, an amazing power | 
offending light into the underſtanding, | and convice 
tion to the heart. To this were added, the try 
manding influence. of ſtupendous miracles, the fore- 
telling of future events, the power of diſcerning the Ep 
ſecret thoughts and intentions of the heart, a mage 
nanimity ſuperior. to all difficulties, a contempt of 
riches and honours, a ſerene tranqility in the face. 
of death, and an jnvmcible patience under torments. 
ſtill more dreadful than death itſelf ; and all this ac- E 
companied with lives free froin all ſtain, and adorned” | E 
with the conſtant practice of the pureſt virtue. | 1 
Thus were the meſſengers of the divine Saviour, 
the heralds of his ſpiritual and immortal kingdom, a 
furniſhed for their glorious work, as the unamious 4 
yoice of ancient hiſtory ſo loudly teſtifies. The e- «6. 
rent ſufficiently declares this; tor without theſe re- | 
markable and exiraordinary circumſtances, no ra- 
tianal account can be given of the rapid propagation 
efthe goſpel throughout the world . In vain have | 
FT % 
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we recourſe to the ſimplicity a and beauty ofthe Chri. 
Ki ian ſyſtem gn the one hand, or the folly and impiety 
of the lives and dodtrines in the Heathen Mythology - 
on the other, as caules of this wondorful revolution 
in the world. No, he that built al things, bad 
determined to byild his church, and the ge of Hell 
ſhall never prevail againſt her. a 
But we are not to imagine that during this bos. 

richig ſtate of the church, the implacable enemp 
of man kind was idle in his attempts to obſtruc its 


0 e ee Perſecurions, pple, 


> x7 


eines were alſo fown in the church. But as an 26s. 


| count of theſe, + are watters of vaſtly: too much con- 


ſequence to be paſſed © over in ſilence, we ſhall-in the 
1 give a conciſe, though clear ac 

unt of them du uri z the firſt ace moons from the, 
birth of Chriſt, 3 
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his 1a# conſblatory diſcourſe to his diſciples, fore... 
8 warned'rhem: of” the treatment the yo were. to expect 
from the workd 5 ner were his prediion>ill-grownd-: 
et: "Por abo che fertants of CnB ISN diſplayed: in 
teit fires! {6- muckr innocence and virtue, teachmg 
men the pureſt 4s well as: the moſt-peaceablg docu 
ties; * vet A ſtorm of perſeemion- burſt upon them 
from a quarter from vhence they hadith leuſt reaſom 
to o elpet it. Relisiaus- rancour- is of all other the 
oſt implacable and ſanguinary, nor did any people 
ever: poſſeſs a greater degree. of this- bitter ſpigig than 
the Jews. The dignitaries of that-abandone& nation 
vere not content with perſeouting the diſoiples of 
Jeſus with the moſt malignant and-odious: miſrepre- 
ſemcations, bur in the bloody ſpirit of their exo ur 
nications, they deprived: as many of life: and: Now 
& fell into their. mercileſs hande. 

The amiable and Heavenly STzPHEN together with 
Jauss, firſt with their bloed, ſtained the. perſequror's 
word.” Ns or rdidtheir malignty —_ ſelf within 
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the narrow bounds of Jewry, but with all the zeal 
of furious bigots, they carried their ſanguinary de. 
crees into diſtant nations, and by them preſcribed, 
and put to death, the innocent followers of Cnnlsr. 
That they might inſure chemſelves of ſucceſs, they 
Jabouped with inceſſant application to perſuade the 
Pro- conſuls and other Roman magiſtrates, through- 
out the vaſt dominions of that empire, that che 
chriſtians were a people, who under the veil of hu - 
mility and ſelf-denial, concealed deſigns hoſtile ta the 
ſupreme power of the emperor, and wanted only . 
means to put their dangerous views in execution. 
IJbe character of Ixsvs as king of his church, and 
— whoſe unbounded dominion his followers did in the 
moſt, open manner confeſs, afforded a plauſible pretext 
for the propriety of their extirpatiqn, Indeed the Ro- 
man governors paid little attention to the difference 
between a ſpiritual immortal king, and a temporal and 
civil prince. It was. by not attending to this diſtinc · 
ton which brought Jeſus to the croſs, by the per- 
miſſion of PiLArz, and thouſands of his followers 
to every ſpecies of torment and of death. 70 58 

- | Nothing afforded the Jews more joyful ſpeQacles | 
Pot their inhuman executions throughout all the 
provinces of the Roman empire. They were in 3 
word if not the moſt potent, the moſt bitter and 
deſperate enemies of the Divine , Sion and his 
peaceable followers. 

II. Such atrocious acts of cracky by that perfidi 
eus gation, did not paſs unpuniſhed. The judge of 

| | | al 
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all the earth, avenged the blood of his ſon and his 


diſciples, with the moſt ſignal and awful marks of his 
diſpleaſure. That God, who had for many ages 
protected the ſews, with an out ſtre:ched arm, withdrew 
his aid. For a teries of years, the Jews had made ſeveral 
attempts to caſt off the Roman yoke under which they 
groaned. But about forty years after Chriſt's death, a 
ſyirit ofrebellious infatuation ſeiaed that devoted nation, 


ben they levied armies, and publickly avowed their 
revolt. The Romans, who always hated the Jews, on 


account of their ſingularity in religious matters. and 
for that ſoyereign contempt they expreſſed towards 
the Gentile nations, were now reſolved to fatiate their 
vengeance and utrerly extirpate that ſtubborn people. 
For this. purpoſe, VEsPasLAN and his ſon Tirus, 
collected their numerous and victorious legions, and 


entering Judea, laid all waſte with fire and ſword. 


JERUSALEM, that antient capital, the royal ſear of a 
long race of kings, now became a ſcene of calami- 


ties, the bare recital of which, fills every human 


breaſt with aſtoniſhment'and horror. The Trxurrz, 
that celebrated reſidence of the divine preſence, 


within whoſe: ſacred receſs no unhallowed foot was 


to enter, was now filled with hoſtile troops, and 
Roman eagles were Planted, where the cherubimy 
with out-ſtretched wings infolded the mercy ſeat. 


Taſtead of ſongs by the midnight choirs, arrayed in 


kagred veſtments, were the confuſed noiſe of the 
varriours and garments rolled in blood. In a word, 


. 


erery kind of omg which the moſt refined cruelty 


could 
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Suld invent, fell upon that devoted people; eleven 
hundred thouſand perfftied in the ſiege, and ninety 
thouſand were referred to drag ont 4 wretched bon. 
dage, or fight in Amphitheatres with wild beaſts! 
Eren in foreigh nations, remote from Juden, val 

numbers of that unhappy te aro by an un- 


relenting perſecution. 
It is extremely derarkable; char the divine veti- 


geanee might be the were eonſpicuous, God, in 
bringing thoſe unequalled miſeries upon the Jews, 
did not employ a Nero, a Caligula, or à Tiberius, 
theſe monſters. of crueky, but Prrus, the moſt gentle 
andhumane prince that ever ſwayed the imperial ſcey- 

tre. Nor mutt we omit obſerving, that a eireumſtantial 

account of theſe tremendous eaſamities is given us by 
Joszrhus, himſelf à Jew, and alſo 4 ſpeftaror of this 
horrid ſcene. His incomparable Hiſtory is one of the 
moſt ftriking commentaries upon Chriſt's predictiots, 
to whom this hiſtorian was notwithſtanding # profeſſed 
enemy, ſo that the divine miſſion of the Son of Gol 
« was further illuſtrated and conſirmed. - 

III. But the perſecutions whick attended rhe pro- 
greſs of chriſtianiry, diq not ceaſe with: the deſttue- 
tion of che Jewiſh ſtate and polity: In ub fubſequent 
| period indeed, were the followers of Chriſt! perſt- 
cuted with more rancour than by the Jews; bur by 
their being ſubjected to the domition of the Homans, | 
the en of perſecution were offert pg 


eie Sertork dit propteeey: Sex 4b cite abzoet fet in 3. ftfebs 
by the very worthy and learned d James Robert of | 
niverſity of Edinburgh, in his excellent excellent ſermon hs the reſen- 
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their hands, ſo that their reſentment wantin? ** aid 
of che civil power, was frequently to their mortifi- 
cation, feeble and impotent. But when after forty 
years of tranquility the chriſtians began to be perſe- 
cuted by the Roman Emperors, they felt the full 
weight of the combined force of civil and religious 
ſeverity, from that mighty and ſanguinary people. 
It indeed ſeems ſurprizing, that the Romans, who 
gloried in allowing all their ſubjeéts, even the Jews, 
in their vaſt dominions, unlimited toleration in their 
reſpective religions, ſhould, notwithitanding the 
mildneſs of the doctrines of Jeſus, which breathes 
good will to all men, make the chriſtians an exception 
10 that artful and political rule. - One of che principal 
reaſons of the ſeverity with which the Rovans per- 
ſecuted the chriftians, ſeems to have been, the ab- 
borrence and contempt with which the latter regard- 
ed the pagan religion of the empire, which was ſo. 
intimately cennected with the form, and indeed, 
with the very effence of its political conſtiwtion. | 
For, altho' the Romans gave an unlimited tolerazion, 
as we have already obſerved, to all religions, which 
had nothing in their tenets dangerous to the common- 
wealth, yet they would not permit the religion of 
their anceſtors, which was eſtabliſhed by the laws of 
the ſtate. to be turned into deriſion. nor the people 
to be drawn away from their attachmen- to it. 
Theſe however, were the two thipgs which the 
chriſtians were charged with, and that juſtly, though 
to their honour. Their ardent zeal for the enligbt. 
OW, $6 __ ening 
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ening of mankind, carried them to ridicule the pa- 
gan rites, not only of the empire, but of the world. 
The Romans, a haughty ſtate, conſidered ſuch 
people as à ſect dangerous to ſociety, and ought 
therefore to be hunted down like wild beaſts. Hence 
we find that their hiſtorians, when they happen to 
mention the chriſtians, never fail to repreſent them 
as haters of mankind, and a nuiſance to fociety,* 

IV. To theſe, another cauſe of the perſecution of 
the chriſtians, was that ſublimely beautiful and ſimple 
ſyſtem of truths confined to the ſpiritual apprehenſion 
of the deity, which they had adopted. And as the 
ſenſes of men had been long dazzled with ſhows, 
images, fuperb ſtatues, proceſſions, and all the idle 
-trumpery of the pagan ritual, while the chriſtian inſtis 
tution, not only fer afide this religious pageantry as 
unneceſſary, but repreſented it as highly offenſive to 
the Divine Being. The more moderate part of the 
-pagans conſidered ſach tenets as odious and atheiſti- 
.&al, while the more intereſted, viewed them as de- 
ſteuctive to the chief ſources of their. honour and 
wealth. The extirpation therefore of theſe innora - 
tors, was univerfally determined upon, but how to 
accompliſh it required fome deliberation, particularly 
as perſecution on the ſcore of religion was a new 
ching in Rome, Calumny has ever been the moſt 
uſual and ſucceſsful weapon againſt truth, and in- 
| deed fuch unworthy arts are the only arms which 
 * Tacitus and "FIG Toy two of the moſt valuable hifforians of 


antiquity, — they never fail to load the firſt chriſtians with the mok 
Suious cpithets. | 
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can be employed againſt ir, Nor did the Roman 
Pontiffs, Augurs, &c. fail to make uſe of all the 
ſhafts of virulence and fury, for the deſtruction af 
| the chriſtian name. 

V. This ſtorm which had impended over the 
heads of the chriſtians during ſeveral reigns of the 
Roman Emperors, at laſt burſt upon them, in the 
reign of Nero. The firſt imperial eci& againſt the 
diſciples of Chriſt, who by this time began to be 
yery numerous, was enacted by this prince, whoſe 
very name conveys to all ſabſequent ages the idea of 
erery monſtrqus and horrid quality in human nature, 
After having been from the fifth year of his reign, 
the ſcourge of the human race, a diabolical fancy 
entered the brain of this frantie emperor, of ſerting 
fire to the city of Rome. It was in the eleventh year 
of Nexq's reign, and fixty fqurth of the chriſtian 
era, when this famous burning happened. The fire 
began among certain ſhops, in which were kept ſuch 
goods, as Were proper to feed it, and ſpread every 
way with ſuch amazing rapidity, that it's havock was 
felt in diſtant ſtreets, before any meaſures to ſtop it. 
could be tried, Beſides an infinite number of com- 
mon houſes, all the noble monuments of antiquity, 
all the ſtately palaces, temples, porticoes with goods, 
riches, furniture, and merchandize, to an immenſe 
value, were devoured by the flames, which raged. 
vrſt in the low regions of the city, and thence mount- 
ed up to che higher, with terrible violence and impe- 
woſity as tꝙ fruſtrate all relief. The ſhrieks of th: 

Women! 
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women, the various efforts of fome endeavouring t to 
fave the young and tender, of 'others attempting to 
aſſiſt the aged and infirm, and the hurry of ſuch ay 
ſtrove only ro proyide for themſelves, occaſioned a 
mutual | ivecrruption, and univerſal confuſion, Many 


while they chlefly regarded the danger that purſued 
them behind, found themſelves ſuddenly involved in 


the flame before, and on every fide, If they eſcaped 
into the quarters adjoining, or into the parts quite 
remote, there too they met with the devouring flames . 
At laſt, not knowing whither to fly, nor where to 
| ſeek ſanctuary, they abandoned the city, and re- 
paired to the open fields, Some out of deſpair, for 
the loſs of their whole ſubſtance, others, thro? ten- 
derneſs ſor their children and relations, whom they 

had nor been able to ſnatch from the flames, ſuffered 
themſelves to periſh in them, though they had eaſy 
means to eſcape, Nd man dared to ſtop the progreſs 
of the fire, there being many who had no other bu- 
ſineſs, but to prevent with repeated menaces, all at- 
rempts of that nature; nay, ſome were, in the face 
of the public, ſcen to throw lighted fire · brands into 
the houſes, loudly declaring that they were autho- 
rizod ta do ſo; but whether this was only a device 
to plunder more freely, or in reality if they bad 
ſuch orders, was never certainly known. At length, 
on the ſixth day, the fury of the flames was ſtopped 
at the foot of mount E/yulline, by levelling: with nd 


ground an fafinite number of byildings, 8. ; | 
5 | But 
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But ſcarce had the alarm ceafed, when the fire 
broke but anew with freſh rage, and almoſt con- 
ſumed the whole of what the former conflagration 
had ſpared. Of the fourteen quarters or wards into 
which this mighty capital was divided, only four re- 
mained emtire ; three were laid in aſhes, and in the 
ſeren others there remained only here and there a 
few houſes,” miſerably ſhattered, and half conſumed. 
Hardened in guilt as this monarch was, yet he had 
not effrontery enough to withſtand the deteſtation of 
all mankind, on the account of this unparalelled 
piece of villainy; he therefore reſolved to transfer 
the odium of it upon the innocent chriſtians, .“ 
VI. But as this ſuppoſed crime laid the foundation 
for the firſt general perſecution of the chriſtians, we 
hall be more particular in deſcribing ſome of the 
principal circumſtances with which it was attended. 
| Happy for us an account of the horrid ſeverities, 
Flich the innocent followers of Jeſus ſnitered, for 
this their ſuppoſed firing of Rome, is handed down 
to us by Tacitus, one of the moſt elegant and faith- 
ful hiſtorians of all antiquity. Ir is true, he is 
thro* want of proper enquiry, too often carried 
away with the prejudices of his countrymen 
againſt the chrifiians ; but for this we myſt make 
proper allowances, 

Nero to fuppreſs the prevailing rumour, that 
* he was author of the conflagration, transferred 


* the 


* Tacitus and Suetonius. See a beautiful account of this terrible 


confagration, by the learned authors of the univcria biſtory, Yol. 
WV. p. 413, 414. * 
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& the guilt upon ſuppaſed criminals, ſubjecting to the 
ts moſt exquiſite torments thoſe people, who for their 


cc 
cc 
cc 


_—_ 


enormous crimes, were already univerſal abhorred, 
and known to the vulgar by the name of chriſti: 
ant. The author of this name was Chrif, wha 
in the reign of Tiberius was executed under Pon. 
tius Pilate, procurator of Judea, 


he peſtilent ſuperſtition was for a while ſup- 


cc 


cc 


preſſed; but it revived again, and ſpread not only 
over Judea, where this evil was firſt broached, 


but reached Rome, whether from every quarter of 


the earth is conſtantly flowing whatever is hideous 
and abominable amongſt men, and is there readily 
embraced and practiſed. Firſt therefore, were ap- 
prehended ſuch as openly owned themſelves to be 
of that ſect; then by them was diſcovered an im- 
menſe multitude, and all were convicted, not of 
the. crime of burning Rome, but of their hatred 
and enmity to mankind. Their death and torture 
were aggravated with cruel deriſion and ſport ; for 
they. were either covered with the ſkins of wild 
beaſts, and torn in pieces by devovring dogs, or 
faſtened to croſſes, or wrapt up in combuſtible 
garmerts, that when then the day-light failed, 
they might like. torches, ſerve to diſpel the dark- 
neſs of the night. For this. tragical ſpeQacle, 
Nero lent. his own gardens, and exhibited at the 
ſame, time the public diverſions of the circus, 
ſometimes driving a chariot in perſon, and ſome- 


times ſtanding as a ſpectator among the | populace | 
« Fil 
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u jn the habit of a charioteer. Hence towards the 
4e miſerable ſufferers, however guilty and deſerving 
« the molt exemplary pun iſhment; compaſſion aroſe, 
6 « ſeeing they were doomed to periſh not with a view 
& to the gublick good, but to gratify the etnelty of 


c one man. 


We can cafily diſcover in the whole of this narra- 
tion of Tacitus, how little he was acquainted with 
the purity as well as the peaceful ſpirit of our holy 
religion. It is true, he was accounted by his coun- 
trymen a man of ſtricteſt morality, and poſſeſſed a 
mind thoroughly virtuous and humane, bur ſtill the 
univerſal prejudice of the Romans againſt the follow- 
ers of Chriſt for the reaſons we have mentioned 
above, was the cauſe of his painting them i in ſuch 
odious colours. Bur after all, he does them the 
juſtice to vindicate them from the aſperſions of Ne- 
ro, and expoſes the barbarous treatment they met 
with from that deteſlable ryrant: ++ 

The death. of Nero, for the preſent. put an end 
to this firſt perſecution againſt the chriſtians, The 
The civil convulſions occaſioned by the atrocious 
fires and violent deaths of moſt of the Cæſars, did 
not give time to their enemies to proceed regularly 
in their deſigns for their deſtruction. However the 
flame broke out a-new in the year niuety- three or 
ine-four, under the reign of Domitian a tyrant, no 
lefs flagitious than Nero. This violent perſecution 
n the chriſtians, was occaſioned by a vague, or 

* rather 


*Fatiti Anua . Lib. xv. cap. 44 Þþ Adcient Univ. Uift. Vol. xiv: 
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| rather artful rumour induſtriouſly ESD by their 
adverſaries, that alt ho' Jeſus Chriſt was crucified, 
yet among his relations one ſhould ariſe, who, adtua - 
ted by a turbulent and ſeditious ſpirit, ſhould; aim ar 
overturning the imperial throne, and aſſume the reins 
of univerſal empire into his own hands, *-.* - + | 
This infernal calumny had its intended eſſect. The 
jealous ryratit, who had good reaſon to dread: the 
reſentment of mankind, for his many eruelties aud 
ther crimes, was ſtung with dread of danger by this 
groundlck report, and forthwith employed all his 
power to cruſh this ideal uſurper, like Herod, by 
extirpating all his face. The fires and racks, and 
every ſpecies of tortute, were employed againſt the 
inoffenſive chriſtians.” But the Providence of that Be. 
ing who teſtrains the wrath of man, terminated thi 
bloody perſecution. by the untimely | death of the 
tyraut himſelf. Numbers however had ſuffered, and 
among the moſt illuſtrious who ſealed the truth with 
| their blood, were FL Avius Crexins, 4 man of con · 
fular dignity, and FL AVIA DomTiLLa Kis niece, or 
as ſome ſay, the wife of this eminent martyr. 
We are well aware that it has been recieved as a 
fakt, that the beloved diſciple Jorrx, and author of 
| Apocalypse, who had been, by this mercilefs monſter, 
baniſhed to the iſle of Patmos, Was about this time 
caſt into a caldron of boiling oil, from whence he, 
came out not only living; but unhurt. But as 
| hiſtory requires that the facts it relates as true, ſhould 


be * unconteſted, pencil of the et kind, 
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ſo we will not from any ſtrength of evidence derived 
from antient records, come to our hands, defire our 
readers to receive this miraculous deliverance as with- 
out uncertainty. It is moſt likely he died a natural 

death, in extreme old age. 

VII. All conſuming time has deprived us of thoſe 
lights, by which we could be informed ui the extent 
of theſe perſecutions, and alſo of the forms of trial, 
uſed againſt the firſt Chriſtians, But from the wredks 
of authentic records handed down to us, we find 
| that theſe judicial forms were very different, at 
different - times, according to the mildnefs or ſere. 
rity of the laws, enacted by the emperors. va 

The celebrated epiſtle of Pliny, the proconſul of 
Aba, 10 the emperor TRxAaJan, with that motarch's 
reply, clearly informs us of the mode of judicial pro- 
ceeding againſt them under that reign. There we 
are told that they were not induſtriouſly to be fought 
for; but, if they ſhould come up to the tribunals, 
confeſſing themſelves Chriſtians, they were forthwith: 
io be puniſhed, Under other more ſanguinary reigns, 
we find inhuman magiſtrates endeavouring to compel 
them by all ſorts of torcures, to rencunce theie 
profeſſion,” © Teh : 

It is almoſt utanimoully confeſſed, that it was not a 
few, bold and reſolute men, who, with a courage 
truly heroic, ſuffered in the cauſe of Chriſt, Euſe- 
dius, one of the moſt antient and authentic hiſtorians; 
ures us, that at at a medium, five hundred luffered 
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every day throughout the Roman empire, except che 
firſt day of the year, as it was deemed ominous to 
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8 teach doſes the ſcene of action with all men, 


and as it is commonly at that awful moment, that 
mankind judge of the juſtice or ſeverity of violent 


deaths, by the firmneſs, or puſillanimity of the ſuf. 


ferers, it will nor be deemed an uſeleſs enquiry to 
trace the cauſes of the invincible reſolution, which 


the MazTyRs diſplayed, when under all the horrors 


of che moſt. exquiſite ſufferings. We do this the more 
readily, as in this deiſtical age, itis objected, that this 
ſeadineſs in ſuffe ring, is no criterion, by which we 


can judge of the goodneſs of the cauſe. 


It i is granted, that the ſingle act of dying with cou. 
rage, by the hand of the executioner, does not always 
aſcertain the juſtice of the cauſe, for which men may 
ſuffer. It will alſo be acknowledged, that many who 
were utterly unacquainted with the Chriſtian religion, 


| have ſuffered the moſt excruciating deaths, not only 
without complaining, but ſeemingly with the moſt 


n complacency. The North American, who i, 
taken 


Euſeb, Eccles: hiſt, lib, 3. ch. 9 


* 
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taken in war, and is led to the ſtake, prepares him-' 
ſelf for the dreadfal tortures, by ſinging his death · ſong 
wich the utmoſt compoſure. The ſcene of his ſuf 
ferings commence, with binding him to a ſtake, while 
with hideous yells, his furrounding foes long for his 
mangled fleſb and ſtreaming blood. Immediately ſome 
are employed in cutting out pieces of fleſh from the 
muſculary parts of his body, white others pour into 
the wounds bolling pitch, rozin, &c. Others, ſtih 
nore inhuman, pull off his nails, and thruſt his fingers 
into the red-hot bowl of their robacco-pipes. Others 
pull out his teeth with pincers, while the reſt are em- 
ployed in ſticking iis body allover with lighted ſplin- 
ters of wood. Some ſnap, at long intervals, all his ten- 
dons and neryes, While the women are fliceing off large 
pieces of his fleſh, and eating it before his eyes, at the 
ame time regaling their young ſavages with his blood. 
This horrid ſcene is interrupted at intervals, far the 


altoniſhing, during that reſpite the ſufferer himſelf 
ſeems perfectly eaſy, {moaking his pipe,and canyerſing 
about indifferent ſubjects. Theſe barbarous tortures 
vill be prolonged ſometimes during three days, till the 
| vretched ſufferer, maimed and blind, is looſened from 
the ſtake, and reeling among the firey pits around him, 


or a tomahawk, ®* 


trace the cauſes of em reſolute en of the ſa- 
vage, 


t * Fe Charlyoix* 8 v ayages and travels; Calm's travels throu 
ouiſiana; Dr. Roberſon's hiſtory of America, vol. Pa e 350; 

and above al, the inimitable Abbe Reignald's hiſtory of the abe 
n the Eaſt and * Indies, vol. IV. 8vo edit. 


tormentors to reſt themſelyes, and, which ſeems to ug 


his ſufferings are terminated by a ow with a club, 


Theſe are inconteſtible hiſtorical 1 Let us now 
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vage. under theſe dreadful ſufferings; and we will 
find them to ariſe from the manner of his education, 
nd from his hopes of revenge. From the inhuman 
practice of accuſtoming their! children to the light of 
theſe horrid ſeenes, the favage is, from his tendereſt 
years, fami iariſed to blood. He has, for his paſtime, 
or to gratify his revenge, often viewed death in all its 
forms. It is univerſally acknowledged that this cir- 
cumſtance has a ſtrong tendency to ſmooth the horror; 
of death, Beſides, from the moment he becomes 3 
captive, he lays his account for tortures of the molt 
exquiſite kind, and prepares himſelf accordingly to 
meet them. For this purpoſe he arouſes all his cou. 
rage, and works up his mind to ſuch a rage for reſent. 
ment as in à great meaſure overcomes the ſenſation of 


| ain, © Comards, (cries he at the ſtake, while his 


eyes dart fire) daſtards in war, and bunglers in torture, 
were J in your ſtate, oh how I would tear out your 
Hearts, and ſuck your blood! but my friends will 
come and avenge my death, they will fire your huts, 
and flay your wives and children, and will drown you 
in your own blood! I ſcorn death, and the ignorant 
wretches who inſlict upon me its deſpiſed pains.“ 

To this we may add a yery important conſideration, 
a. juſt and {iriking view of the awful realities of the 
| inviſible ſtare, i is altogether unknown to the inhabi- 
tant of the deſerts. Diſſolution is all he dreads, 
and the terrors of that, abſtracted from the other 
conſideration, may be, and are. eaſily overcome. 

The cauſes of that magnanimity, which the ſufler- 


ing N diſplayed, were Juſt the reverſe of ze 
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of the ſavage. Inſtead of cheriſhing theſe..deſtruc- 
tive paſſions, of a love of blood, and inſatiable re- 
venge, he is taught to cruſh their firſt riſings as he 
would .extinguiſh the ſmalleſt ſparks of fire among 
combuſtibles, He is trained up in a love of all men, 
a the ſayings and actions of the martyrs abundantly 


teſtify, He is permitted to entertain a moderate love of 


life and liberty, when not roo dearly purchaſed, by the 
loſs of truth. But a firm and well-grounded hope of 
immortality and glory after the ſhort and tranſient 
pains of diſſolution are over, is that which fills the 
ſuffering un, with the moſt triumphant 
courage. | 
Let us thordy gerch out a few of oli fufferintys 
which the votaries of divine truth have endured, let 
us record their ſayings, and the cauſes of their con- 
tempt of death. In the time of the Maccabees, at 
the command of King Antiochus, the friends of re- 
relation, and the true religion, were ſtretched on 
racks, there legs were broken, and ſo left miſerably 
to periſh : their noſes, ears, and limbs were cut off, 
and ſlowly cut to pieces, were made food for wild 
heafts: they were pulled to pieces by wild horſes : 
they were roaſted over flow fires with their heads 
downwards, or | broiled alive upon gridirons. In a. 
word, in the language of inſpiration, they had trials 
of cruel mockings, of ſcourgings, impriſonments, and 
death: they wandered about in ſheep ſkins and goat 
kins, in caves, an d dens of the earth. . 
| | „ They 

is Heb. Ch. x7. 503 | 
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They were fryed in red hot iron chairs, which an 
noyed the beholders with the ſmell of their conſum: ng 
fleſh * hot boiling lead was poured down their throats; 

Plates of braſs, glowing hot, were applied to the 
tendereſt parts of their bodies. It would tire the 
eur of humanity, to reeoumt the innumberable ſuffer- 
ings whieh the followers of Jeſus experienced, during 
whit are commonly called the ten perſecutions. 
Theſe are atteſted by authors of the higheſt reputa- 
tion, and were witneſſed by men the Fg eminent 
for piety and every virtue.“ 

With what ſpirit did theſe noble lili undergo 
ſuch unheard of ſufferings ? why, with ſuch as be- 
came the ſervants of the king of martyrs. Modeſtus, 
lieutenant general to the emperor Julian, dbſerved to 
him, that while the Chriſtians ſuffer, they deride us, 
and the torments they endure, are more painful to 
the beholders, than to the ſufferers. Luther reports 
of Vincentius, that he laughed at thoſe that flew him, 
1,ying, that tortures aud death were but ſports, and 
de gloried when he went upon hot during _ as if 
he trod upon roſes. 

Bainam, an Engliſh martyr Haid, when the fire was 
flaming about him. you talk of miracles, behold here 
one, for l feel no more pain, than if I were upon a bed 
of down. Biſhop Ridley called the _ of his exe- 

cution, his wedding day. 

Ihe invincible courage which theſe ſufſerers diſplay- 

ed, aroſe from a firm perſuaſion of the all-ſufficiency of 
| „„ 

* Maceab. vi. 9. ue · Euſeb. Eceles. Hitt ib. S. cap. 6. Tertullian, xc 
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the grate of Chriſt; from the dignity of the.croſs, and 
glory and bleſſedneſs of the crown, which they were 
«ſured, they ſhould be put in the eternel. poſſeſſion, 
of, after the light eee n FRY but. er 2 

moment, Are ov r. | 

To ſome, this may 8 2 F. CXTANAHs., A. 
and unneceſſary z but it is hoped two e 
will abundantly juſtify it. 

The firſt is, that Chriſtianity bak u al 2008 been 
obſerved to make irs moſt rapid progreſs, and produce 
its moſt numerous converts, when watered with the 
blood of the ſaints. This is abundantly, and trium.; 
phantly proven, by Tertullian, Ireneus, and all the 
antient apologiſts 3 ſo that, in the ſtrong language of 
Luther, the world ene filled with Chriſtians, by 
blood, and prayer. 

To this we may add, that both the Mariyrs and 
Confeffors, who, in the face of death, and at the ex- 
pence of honours. fortune, and all the other advan, 
tages of the world, had confeſſed their faith in Chriſt, 
with fortitude, before the Roman 1ribunals, acquired 
eſteem and veneration, hardly. credible. The diſtin- 
guſhing hongurs and privileges they enjoyed, the 
authority with which their counſels and deciſions were 
attended, would furniſh ample materials for a hiſtory 
apart, and ſuch an undertaking might be highly uſetuj 
in many reſpects. There was, no doubt, as much 
wiſdom as juſtice, in treating with ſuch reſpect, and _ 
inveſting with ſuch privileges, theſe Chriſtian heroes 
ince nothing was more adapted to — others 

to 
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to ſuffer with chearfuJneſs in the cauſe of Chaser. 
But, as the beſt and wiſeſt inſtitutions are generally 
perverted, by the weakneſs or corruption of men, 
from their original purpoſe; ſo the authority and 
privileges granted, to martyrs and confeſſors in the 
| beginning, became, in proceſs of time, a fupport to 
| ſuperſtition, an incentiye to enthuſiaſm, and a ſource 
of innumerable evils and abuſes. Ample and melan. 
choly proofs of thele:we ſhall meet with, in the ſub. 
n periods, when the church of Rome proceeded 
to the enormous lengths of deifying theſe departed 
8 and. in imitation of the Heathens to their he- 
roes and legiſlators, paying not only to them, but to 
the moſt profligate tyrants, divine honours. 
_ "Having: now given a view of the firſt, propagation 
and glorious progreſs, of Chriſtianity, the proſperous 
and calamitous events, that befel.irs propagators; we 
ſhall finiſh the hiſtory of this firſt century, by giving 
a more particular account of the internal hiſtory of 
chat firſt and-pureſt period, of the Chriſtian church. 
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Guter by his nt into the World, n 
pally imended be univerſal inſtruction of mankläd 3 
and out of all nations to form 4 church, 8 mite 
were to de extended tfom age to age. 5 

But that it might appear beyond doubt, that ah * 
preme agency was ltnploy-d, the divine wildom fat 
it necellary to appoint firſt, in diffuſing. this light, 
extraotdinary ee END 

Theſe: were again to de tuceerded By a laſting e- 
tablitment of ordinary miniſters, who ſhould inter- 
pret the divide will and tfiforce and repeat the doc. 

| trines delivered by the former, as Alle to maintain 
the people ln chair holy profeſſion, atid in the prax- 
liſe of chriſtian virtues; For the beſt ſyſtem of rell. 
don müſt uecelffaril⸗ either dyindle to hotlling, or be 
tgtegiotſly corrupted, if i it is not perpetually in neu! 
cated and Explained by a regular and ſtanding winl. 
ty. This, the weakiieſs and treachery of human 
nature, in its preſent ſtate abſolutely require, abſtrad. 
lng from the nary” of a divine inſtirutioa. TX 
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Cat. I. 
The illuſtrious body who were employed by 
Cnr1sr to lay the foundations of his everlaſting king. 
dom, may be arranged under rhe 7 us claſſes, 
Ar the head of theſe ſtood elve Apoſtles, 
The peculiar functions and privileges of the Apoſeolic 
office, ſeem from ſcripture, to be as follow: They 
| were perſons honoured 'with'a divine commiſſion, iu. 
veſted with a power of making regulations in the 
church, of "controlling and te/training the wicked, 
when that was expedient, and of working miracle; 
hen nceceſſary. They were ſent to mankind i unfild 
to. them the divine will, 10 open to them the paths of 
ſalvation, and ' immortality, » and to ſeperate fron the 
_ multitude, and unite in the hands of ,one ſacred ſciet 
thoſe . who were, attentive and. obedient ts the voice of 
Cad adaraſed to men, by their Ane, | 
The ; hiſtory, of. the ſevetity diſciples is but ſhort, 
1 been only once ſen out into all the, coaſts of 


 Judeato preach the. goſpel- ER EEE ad] 

The Evangelilis were ſuch 45 701 ſent t0 
Arg the nations, or who, of their own accord, a 
chandoned, exery worldly. attachment, and conſecrs 
td themſelves 1 to the ſacred office, of propagatn the 
.goſpe] :. of od 7 
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A8, ext Endued with the e pegel Power of fore- 

ſeeing, furuge, excnts, and . Predid ing to the infant 
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ee Paul's Epiſtle to porn 1 efians, a . alſo Euſch, Hi 
ui. c. 38; 
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Mat there was ſuch an order of teachers in the 
frſt age of Chriſtianity, is unqueſtionably. aſcertained 1 
to us in the adts gf #he Apoſtles ; where we find one 8 EY 
this order prediting: the univerſal, dearth under the N 
emperor CLAUDrus, land others: foretelli hte 
apoſtle Paul the diſaſters that et to befal him at | 


jeruſalem. A T& 00157704 


* 
* * * 


Another elaſs ſeems to have avg thaſe, Sho fels 


thewſelves inſtantaneouſiy endowed with the marvel. 


0us-:-power» of ſpeaking, in foreign laygyages. which 
they had never learned. The perſon to, whom the 


diving omnipotence and liberality had imparted the 
gift of tongues, might conclude, with the utmoſt af; 
ſurance, from the gift itſelf, (which a "wiſe being 
would not beſtow in ain) chat he was appointed by 


talents i in the ſervice of chriſtianity. 


God to miniſter unte the truth, and to employ bis 


II. No part of eccleſiaſtical, hiſtory is more i intri- 


cate than that which reſpects the external form 


preciſe method of geverning the church. The church 
of Rome having adopted the moſt tyranpical ſyſten 
which they pretend, to have derived from the Apol- 


tles 3; While, on the other extreme, many, have deni- 


ed the propriety, of, any form « or order of men, who 
ſliould preſide. ig religious aſſemblies, alledging t the 


fame ſacred pattern in ſupport pf their opinion. The 


New Teſtament, ſeems 10, afford ng ſanction to either 


of theſe extremes. Rut the 3 5 diſpute les ber 
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has a power of deciding finally upon all matters that 
come before them; and thoſe, on the other, who 
inſiſt that the firſt chriſtian churches were governed 
by ſubordinate courts,all ſubject to one ſupreme gene. 
ral coungil, conſiſting of deputations from all the o. 
ther churches. | If however, it is true, that the apoſ. 
t]es acted by- divine inſpiration, and in conformity 
with the commands of their bleſſed maſter, which no 
friend to chriſtianity will queſtion, then it follows, 
that the form of government which the primative 
churches, from that of Jeruſalem, the firſt Chriſtian 
aſſembly eſtabliſned by the apoſtles themſelves, muſt 
de eſteemed as of divine inſtitution. Could it chen 


be agreed upon by the Chriſtian world, what that 


form and order conſiſted in, all diſſentions on this im. 
portant ſubject might be expected to ceaſe. Ono 
thing is certain, that no community can ſubſiſt with, 
put regulations, and the executive power is at leaſt, 
tor the ſake of order, veſted in a few. 

That our Lord intended his church to conſiſt of 
ene body, undivided by ſchiſms, and ſpeaking the 
ſame things, is evident from the ſtrenuous endeavours 
of the apoſtles to heal the diviſions that arofe among 
the Chriſtian communities. That the fame laws and 
regulations were meant to extend to the whole 
Chriſtian churches, ſeems} alfo undenjable. The 
poper of the people however was very great, and 
their conſent to the deciſions of che rulers ſeems to 
have been required. 


I yas che People, who i in * — choſe 


their 


* 
* 
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their own rulers and teachers, or received them by , 
free and atithorirative conſent, when recommended 
by others. One-circumftance that adorns the hiſtory 
of this pureſt and happieſt period of the church, is the 
| liberal atid generaus contributions which the. commu- 
nity raiſed for the ſupport of their teachers, ſervants, 
and. Poor, to which they gave the name of oblations. 
Their liberality. knew no bounds, and their regard for 
one another glowed with the moſt ardent affection. 

A perfect equality reigned among theſe happy 
communities. No titles, worldly rank or affluence, 
interrupted the moſt perfect harmony and love. To 
demonſtrate this, they inſtituted feaſts of charity, 
in which all indiſcriminately aſſembled, faluting 
each other by the endearing names of bretbern and 
. lers. Happy would it have been for the Chriſtian 
world, had they retained that ſimplicity of manners, 
that laudable zeal for the honour of their divine Ma- 
ſer, and that ardency of affection for ane anothier 
which ſo peculiarly adorned that golden period. | 
III. The rulers of the church were called either 
preſbyters * or biſhops, which two. titles are in the 
New Teſtament undoubtedly applied to the fame or- 
der of men f. Theſe were perſons of eminent gravi- 
ty, and ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed chemſelves by _ 
ſuperior ſanctiiy and merit fo 

The hierarchial diſtinctions made by the eſtabliſhed 
churches 
eNotes axle om te vi Tarte 


age itſelf. Mo$SHeM1I. 
Ade xx. x7, 18. 11 Tigw i. 1. 
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ot this Primitive and golden period of the church with 
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churches of Rome, and of England,  betwixt, thoſe 
two titles of preſbyter and biſhop; ſear to have zo 
countenance from the New Teſtament ( It is nat at 
all improbable however, that thei Apoſtles, or their 
immediate ſucceſſors, acted as ſuperintendantg over 
the younger Xeachers 3 but there:ſcerns;to be no ſha. 
dow of authority for that dioceſian „power, Which 
has been aſſumell by the hierarchy, in latter ages; 
In no ſeniſe therefore, are we to confound the biſhops 


thofe of whom we read in che following ages. For 


fought they were both diſtinguiſhed. by the {ame 
name, yet they differed extremely, and that in many 
repeat. A biſhop during the two firſt Centuries, 
was 4 perſon who had the care of one Chriſtian afſem- 
hich at char u me c l {peaKing, ne] | 


bly, u. 


poor.” 


voluntary oblations or gifts of the people. 


4 


0 he ed not o alvek with hs e ofa 
niger. as with the zeal and diligence of a faithful ſer 


vant. He unſtruded the people, performed the ſe- 
verit parts of dune worſhip; attended the fick, and 


inſþeted 'ints''the circumſtances and ſupplies of the 
THis income was fo far from Having the appear- 
ance of a princely revenue, chat it may eaſily be fup- 
poſed to be inconſtd erable, as it depended upon the 
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IV. Almoſt eoeval with the firſt. Chriſtian « Pas, 
were the deaco r, that neceſſary order of men. 


is Mighty probable chat the Joung, man: who carried 
Wee out 
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our, AY ANTAS'and SAPPHIRA, were, the ſubordinate 
miniſters, or deacons of the church of Feruſalem, wha 


atended the apoſtles to execute their/grders, Their 


particular employment xras to. fee the; preſbyter's. or 
biſhop!s.table decently. provided for; to:diftribure- the 
voluntary contributions to the poor; and to ſerve, at 
holy ſupper. Tiga 40 fg four 
V. The terms. e into the Chriſtian: com- 


munion, in tliat happy period were extremely ſimple, 


bur highly ſignißcant. Whoever acknowledged Chriſt 
the ſon of God and Saviour of the. world, making a 
ſolemn profeſſion of their confidence in him, were 
immediately baptized, and received into the church. 
They generally, however, deferred fox ſome time af- 


very poſlible evidence of their enn in Ling e ** 
ſtitu oe. 

In later times, when almoſt 83 nations ore 
Ned at once to the Chriſtian profeſſion, it was thought 
prudent and neceſſary to divide Chriſtians iato two 
orders, diſringuilhed by the names of believers aud 


* * * — 


folemuly ratty into the church. by. 8 
in conſequence were inſtructed, in all the myſteries 
of religion, had acceſs to all the parts [of divine, wor- 


hip, and were autheriſed to vote in the eccleſiaſtical 
Aber. To. us latter were ſuch, ar not yet 


a4 £4 


were abs — e to che public; pe ay- 


ers, nor to the holy communion, nor to dhe eccle- 
ſaſtical aſſemblies*. Such 


Moſhemii Hiſt, Tom, I. Cent. 1. 


terz their admiſhon, to the . Euchari/t,” till they had e. 
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AI Such was the-conſtitution of the Chirlſtiati church 
in its infancy, when its aſſemblies were neither nu 
merous nor ſplendid. The amiable. ſimplielty and 
innocetice of the members of which it was compoſed; 
their unaffected 'Piety, and udivetſal benievolents, 
could not fail to draw the attention;as well as 1 10 the 
4 approbation of mankind. 
1 VI. But as the weapons employed in this * 
. | Warfare were not carnal; it will not be deettied ; in- 
proper to gire a ſhort account of thoſe venerable au: 
thors, who by their . en to 0 gain 0 
to the cauſe of truth. 
At the head of theſe were the apoſtle atid certain 
of their diſciples, whom God inſpired and ſet apatt 
to recotd the actions of Crrisr and his Apoſtles. The 
beautiful, but majeſtic ſimplicity that is conſpiruous 
in that ſacred volume, demonſtrates the imme- 
diate interpoſition of the divine wiſdom iu its com- 
poſition- Among other important improvements of 
modern times is the admirable art of printing, which 
has infinitely ſpread throughout the world theſe ſacred 
VUritings at ſmall expence; fo that they are now in 
N bodies hands. 
It has never been fully aſcertalned at what parti- 
cular period the books of the New Teſtament were 
collected into one volume. However it is agreed on 
dy all hands that they were collected into the form 
they now bear, and were received by every Chriſtian 
- ſociety in the world as a divine rule of faith 
"We manners. IH e FEET | 
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Gent. J. 

It is highly probable that either the Apoſlles them- 
ſelves, or their immediate ſucceſſors, carefully ſepa- 
rated from the ſeveral uniwpired compoſitions upon 
the ſame ſubjects, the genuine writings of the Evan- 
geliſts and of the Apoſtles. 

Euſebius aſſures us that the four goſpels were rag 
lected during the life of Jottn, and that the three 
firſt received the approbation of this divine Apoſtle. 


0 may with reaſon be conjectured that the other 


books which compoſe the New Teſtament were col. 
leed at the ſa ne time. The many ſpurious pro- 
dudions, bearing the titles of the Apoilles, made it 


neceſſary to aſcertain wita the utmoſt exactneſs, the 
inſpired writings, and to reject ſuch as were merely 


of human compoſition. This was a meaſure highly 
neceſſary, as theſe ſpurious and enthuſiaſtic writings 
had a tendency to render the hiſtory, as well as the 
dotrines of Carisr, vague and uncertaln, and ſo 
millead mankind from the paths of truth. 

Next to the Apoſtles and Exangeliſts, Cxrirus 
of Rome made a diſtinguiſhed figure. Two Epiſeles to 
the Corinthians, are ſaid to be the work of this vene 
table father, but hot have been the contentions 
anong the learned about their authenticity. 

lenaTivs, who was eminent in the lift of the 
Apoſtolic Fathers, having converſed with the Apoltles 
themſelyes or their ditciples, had ſeveral writings 
acribed to him. The thief of which, chat learned | 
ven allow as genuine, are ſeven epillles wrote during 

——_. 
" Euſelp d It. a. 24. 
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his journey from Antioch to Rome. This pious and 
venerable man, who was the diſciple and familiar 
friend of the Apoſtles, was, by the command of 
TRAJAN, brought to Rome, and expoſed to wild 
beaſts in the public theatre, where he ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom with the utmoſt compoſure. 
Poly ARP, biſhop of Smyrna, was likewiſe a zea- 
lous defender of the truth, although ſome works 
that bear the name of chat venerable father are juſtiy 
| accoutred ſpurious, particularly that work entitled 
The Shepherd of HERMAS. Polycarp ſuffered mar. 
tyrdom in a venerable and advanced age, about the 
middle of the ſecond century. | 
The writings of theſe renowned fathers are not 
ſo much adorned with the embelliſhments of elo- 
quence, as a rich ſtrain of fervent piety, and the 


moſt unaffected devotion runs through their whole 
compoſition. 
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be Hereſies that ariſe in the Firſt Ceniut)j. 


I. has ever been the fate of the pureſt and ſim. 
pleſt inſtirutions to be peſtered with the ſubtleties and 
dangerous opinions of ſpeculative and deſigning men. 

5 ä Nor 
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Nor has any ſyſtem of truth ever more unjuſtly ſuf- 
fered by the inventions of crafty and artful enemies, 
than the Chriſtian religion. For however pure its 
morality, however {imple its hiſtorical narrations, and 
howeyer ſublime its doctrines, yet there have not 
been wanting men, who. have attempted to ſubvert 
and corrupt theſe. pure fountains of knowledge, 
Paul. the Apoſtle, aſſures us that in his days ſame 
under a pretence of adding dignity to the unadorned 
ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, had forced its doctrines into 
a conformity with the philoſophical ſyſtems they had 
adopted ®, Of theſe Hymenæus, Alexander, Philetus, 
Hermogenes, Demas, and Diotrephes are mentioned 
by the ſame Apoſtle. And however inconſiderable 
the influence of their dangerous tenets was during 
the days of the Apoſtles, yet they imperceptibly laid 
the foundation of thoſe ſets, whoſe animoſities and 
diſputes produced afterwards fuch trouble and per 
plexity in the Chriſtian church. 

The oriental philoſophy was in this learned age held 
in the higheſt repute. And as Chriſtianity had made 
itz way Into Greece, many who had been the 
powerful ſupporters of theſe philoſoplycal tenets, 
affected ta be charmed with the beauty and 
excellency of the doctrines of Chriſt, and outwardl 
profeſſed ta adhere to them. Meanwhile they art. 
fully, both in their writings and doctrines, blended 
the pure and ſimple tenets of Chriſtianity with their 
own abſurd and fantaſtical opinions. Of theſe, the 

81 
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Guosrics were among the moſt early, and alſo the 
moſt pernicious of heretics. They held that rational 
ſouls were impriſoned in corrupt matter, contrary tg 
the will of the ſupreme deity ; bur at the ſame time 
they expected ſome extraordinary meſſenger. who was 
to come and reſcue men from the malign influence of 
theſe evil genii, who fettered and impriſoned the ſouls 
of men in corrupt matter. The miracles of Chriſt . 
induced them ta believe that he was this illuſtrious 
perſon, and therefore they took every method to ac- 
commodate the doctriues of * goſpel to this whims 
ſical ſyitem. . 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the pernicious conſe. 
| «quences that flowed from theſe notions of the 
'Gnoſtics. Their perſuaſion that evil refided in matter, 
as its center and ſour:e, prevented their treating the 
body with that regard to which it is intitled, rendered 
them nufavourable to . wedlock, as the means by 
which corporeal beings are multiplicd, and led them 

to the fatal length of rejecting the doctrine of the 
reſurrection of the body, and its future te- union with 
the immortal ſpirit. But their notions concerning 
Jusvs CRRIsT were abturd and highly impious, 
They denied his deity, and aſſerted that he was in- 
ferior to the father. They denied his humanity, upon 
the ſuppoſition that every. thing concrete and corpo- 
real, is in itſelf eſſentially and intrinſically evil. From 
hence they came to reje& the truth of the reality of 
Chriſt's death and ſufferings in a rea body; if he 
ſuilered, they affirmed it was only in appearance, by 
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an aſſumed temporary form, to deceive the 8 
of theſe ſuppoſed ſufferings upon the croſs. 

11. Among the leaders of theſe heretical beds 
which corrupted Chriſtianity, were Dosrruzus, 
Son Maous, CEaINx Hus, Menaxbzu and ſome 
others of leſs note. | 

The firſt of theſe was a Samaritan by birth, but 
- abandoning that ſe& he gave out that he was the 
Meſiab, whom God had promiſed to the Jews, ſo 
| that he was improperly ranked among the heretics, 
being rather an enemy to Chriſtianity, 

Simon Macus was a Samaritan, or a Jew. Alex- 
andria being ar that time celebrated for philoſophy, 


he went rhither, and having imbibed a large portion - 


of theſe ſubtle tenets, he openly profeſſed magic, 


which was very common in theſe times. Struck with 


the miracles performed by the evangeliſt PRIILI y, he 


pretended to embrace Chriſtianity, but, as it after- 


wards appeared, with no other view, than to acquire 
wealth by the exhibition of miraculous deeds. The 


Apoſtle Px Tx x diſcovered this ſordid and infamous 
ſpirit in Simon, end with juſt ſeverity reprehends the 
impiery of his intentions, and the vanity of his hopes, 


attended with a ſolemn admonition to a ſincere re- 


pentance *. Stung with difappointment he openly 


| renounced the profeſſion of the doctrines of CHRIST, 
and commenced one of the moſt reſentful and dan. 
gerous enemies to the goſpel. It had been for time 
memorial a doctrine of the oriental philoſophy, 
| that 

Acts viii. 
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that two. great PRINCIPLES, thoſe of goed and evil, 
divided the univerſe between their influence, They 
held likewiſe, the eternity of matter, and that it per. 
petually moved by an intrinſic and neceſſary activity, 
till by! its innate force IK produced, ata certain period, 
the evil principle, which then exerciſed dominion 
| over it, with all its numerous train of attendants, 
I SIMON held theſe notions, and from thence ealily, 
i as by natural conſequence, inculcated the indifference 
| of human actions, the iinpurity of th by human body, 
the power of magic, and many other extravagances, 
But nothing diſtiaguiſhed the danger and wildnef 
of this Here ſiarch's notions more than his affirming, 
that in his perſon refided the greateſt and moſt pow. 
erful of the divine es; that another @07 of the fe. 
male ſez, the mother of all human ſouls, dwelt in 
the perfon of his miſtreſs, Helena, Such were the 
principal tenets held by that deteſtable apoſtate 
_ Bimon Macus, | 
The NicoLalraxs too had adopted the perni- 
cious notions of the. Gnoſtics, and on account of the 
| odions impurity of their tenets are reprehended by 
Jeſus Chriſt himſelf ” the mouth of his 4 
John “. 

Ihe "AY of c FRINTHUS, 3 Gnoſtic, 
cbiefy reſpected the perſon of Chriſt, which he af. 
firmed to be inferior to the Father; but that he 

would again, after the reſurrection, reſtore their mor. 


tal bodies to a new ſcenę of rhe moſt exquiſite delighis 
for 


| 
[ 
| 


* Rev. ji. 6, 14. 
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gor a thouſand years, at the expiration of which, they 
were to be tranſported to a eng ne: f 
celeſtial bleſſedneſs. 

As Apollonius Tyaneus, the celebrated: tlaoytnn 
made a mighty ſigure at Rome, and whoſe pretended! mia 
racles were, by Philoſtrates, oppoſed to thoſe of Chriſts 
it will not be improper to give a ſuccintt acedunt of 
his life. He was born about four years before the 
Chriſtian æra, and ſurvived the century, being above 
a hundred when he died, at the acceſſion of Nerva 
to the imperial throne, in the year ninety ix. He firſt 
was inſtructed in the Pythagoric philoſophy at Tarſiu, 
the capital of Cilicia, and the place of the nativity 
of the Apolile Paul. Like moſt of tlioſe wid were 
eminent among the philoſophers of that ſect, he prac- 
tiſed the ſevereſt auſterities, abſtaining from all man- 
ner of animal food, and even from wearing any woolet! 
dreſs, that he might uſe nothing proceediugi from an 
living creature, being always clad in linen, going bare- 
foot and letting his hair grow. He practited every 


where ſecret myſteries, to which thoſe alon& were? 


admitted, who had obſerved ſilence for the ſpace of 
four years. He even boaſted that he could ſpeak all 
languages, without ever having learnt them; and 
bluſhed not to affirm that the moſt ſecret receſſes of 
mens hearts, and their moſt private thoughts lay open 
to his view. A young lady of patrician dignity was 
lad to have been raiſed to life by him, although the 
author of his life obſerves, that by all accounts the 
perſon was not quite dead when this pretended mi. 

racle 
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2 racle was wrought upon her. He every where, with 
great zeal attempted to revive the credit of the Pa- 
gan worſhip, which was daily on the decline; He 


firmly believed in thie metempſychoſis or tranſmigration 
of ſouls, and cauſed a lion to be publicly adored; 
pretending that the ſoul of Amaſic, one of the ancient 
kings of Egypt. had paſſed into that animal. Be 
theſe things as they will, he by dint of effrontery and 
incenſe application, acquired wonderful reputation, 

having been conſulted by ſeveral of the Roman em- 
perors upon affairs of ſtate, as well as tenets in phi- 
loſophy. He is ſaid to have ſuddenly diſappeared, nor 
could the inanner ofhis death ever be certainly known, 
Notwithſtanding all rhis mighty boaſt of pretended 
inſpiration, the certainty of it reſts upon the veracity 
of Philoſtrates who has been proven an author utterly 


| unworthy of credit; ſo that the attempt of a modern 
deiſt, of no ſmall fame, to oppoſe the miracles of 
' this arrogant impoſter, fo thoſe of the divine Saviour, 


is as illiberal as it is weak, for truth ever will tri. 
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155 Parkes of. our play we tet to the ex- 
ternal hiſtory of the church. From the commence. 


ment of the reĩgnu of Nerva to the death of Severus, 


the ſecond century included the reigns of fereral 
princes who ſwayedrhe Romairſceprre, moſt of whom 
mere not more eminent fof their warlike \Atthiley- 
ments, than celebrated for cheir bemgnity and 


zentlenefs of \ diſpoſition.” Nerba, Who ſucceeded 


the inhumam tyrant Daomitian; enjoyed the imperial dig- 


nity but a ſhort time, during which period however, 
he gave A thouſand proofs that he eſteemed he 


felicity of his people the ſole endofhis elevated ſtation, 
He was ſucceeded by T rajan, who brought the Roman 
empire to its utmoſt grandeur and extent. Nor were 
his ridorious deeds ſtained with theſe acts of pride 
and barbarity roo common to ſpirits « of A warlike turn 
Alike gentle in peace as irreſiſtible j in war, he ſecured 
the felicity of his people, and oyerawed the barba- 
rous nations that Were ſo hoſtile to Rome. All an. 

M tiquity 


* 

7 

1 * 
* » 
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tiquity boaſts of the virtues of the Ax TrouINkZ. 
SEVERUS, in the beginning of his reign, poſſeſſcd 
many good qualities, nor were the Chriſtians mole. 
ſted even during the more bloody and inhuman part 
of his government. 

It has already been obſerved in our introductory 
diſcourſe to this hiſtory, chat it ſeems to have been 
the, will of HIu, who diſpoſes at pleaſure of ſtate; 
and nations, to give almoſt univerſal empire into the 
hands. of this mighty people, that by the ſimiliarity 
of laws, manners, cuſtoms, and language, the pro- 
greſs of Chriſtianity might be. promoted throughout 
the whole world. 

It will not then be deemed foreign to. the nature 
'of this work, to give a more particular account of 
the reigns of theſe mighty princes during the ſecond 
century. After which, we ſhall attempt tc trace the 
progrels | of ei. and enumerate the favour- 
able and adverſe incidents that befel it, during 
wn at t period. 1 

The moral and political characters of theſe princes 
were, happily for mankind, much ſuperior to thoſe of 
their predeceſſors. Long had the ſubjects of former 
tyrants been accuſtomed to Plunderinge, tortures, 
and endleſs ſcenes of bloodſhed, But the emperors 
of the ſecond century of the Chriſtian æra, were no 
only men of ſuperior talents for government, but ſe- 
veral of them have been repreſented and held up as 
models for the i imitation of all future princes. Nervs 


who ſucceeded Demian, the laſt of the line of tlic 
| Cæſ. rs, 


* 


4 


Gent. IL 


Czfars, was a prince univerſally beloved, being in. 
every reſpe& ihe very reverſe to that gloomy, bloody». 
and infamous tyrant. During his ſhort reign, he gave 
innumerable proots of his generoſity, diſintereſted- 


neſs and clemency towards the people. | But as many 
enormities had crept into the government during the 
late reigns, it required a0 leſs dicernment to Uiſcoxer, 


- - „ 8 E- 


ceſſary, chough difagreeable work, ill ſuited the t. too 
gentle temper „f Nerva, and occafioning many 
unhappy ruinults, determined him to take a partner 
to the throne. His choice fixed upon Ulpius Traja- 
nus, the greateſt and moſt deſerving perſon of the 


age. TRA JAx poſſeſſed many virtues which were 
He was the moſt 
intrepid warrior aud extenſive conqueror, of all the 


ſoiled however, with ſome vices. 


Roman emperors. Having upon the demiſe of Nerva 


ſucceeded to the ſovereign power, he defeated the 


barbarous nations which lived beyond the Danube, 
and had made terrible inroads upon Roman provinces. 
He even carried his victorious arms to the borders of 
India, conquering, in many bloody battles, the Per- 
hans, Parthians, and other powerful nations. Nor 
were his conqueſts ever interrupted, bur in his war 
againſt the Arabians, where, when beſieging their 
capital, he was beat off with ſach terrible ſtorms of 
thunder and lightning as amazed Trajan and his nu- 
merous army, and obliged him to retire and allow 
them to enjoy that liberty of which the greateſt con- 
querors had often attempted to deprive them, but in 
vain, 


=" . | 


2 
© , 
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vain. Little did this mighty prince know, that the 
moſt High had declared, that Iſhmael and his deſcend. 
ants ſhould never be ſubdued *®. 


The fiege of Atra the capital of the Hagarene; 
Cor Arabians ) which this formidable conqueror was 
obliged to raiſe with diſgrace, was the laſt of his 
warlike exploits. He died at Selinus in Cilicia in the 
year 120 of the Chriſtian ra, Notwithſtanding his 
many virtues, he was no friend to the*Chriſtians, as 
we ſhall ſhew in its proper place. & 

ADRIAN ſucceeded to the imperial throne. He 
too was a good prince. He poſſeſſed the faculty of 
memory to an incredible degree, as he is reported to 
be capable of repeating a whole book by heart, how: 
ever difficult, after having once peruſed it. He 5 
celled all men in his age in the uſeful, as well as or- 
namental parts of learning. However, he ſecms to 
have had a ſtrong tincture of cruelty in his nature, 
which the Chriſtians under his reign ſeverely expe- 
rienced. Among others of his great exploits, he 
built the mighty wall which extended from the river 

Eden in Cumberland, to that part of the river Tyne 
in Northumberland nigh to the village of Wall's-cnd, 
which in all probability was ſo named from this won- 
derful work terminating at that place +. The deſign 
of this undertaking was to repreſs the incurſions of 

— „%% wieed, the 


* Gen. 16. It is with the ſincercſt pl aſure that we refer our read- 
ers to Dr. Newton, biſhop of B inol's admirable diſſertution on this 
ſingular propheſy. See alſo the learned diſſertation on the indepeu- 
dancy of the Arabs, by the author of the Unigerſal Hiſtory. 

; 7 args p. 6. Cambden's Britannia. Nieholſon': Notthum- 
erland. | | | 5 kx 
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che northern kerce Caledoniants, who made dreadful 


geſolations in the Roman province in South Britain. 
After having built almoſt innumerable magnificient 
ſtructures, he was ſeized with ſuch violent and. into- 
lerable pains, that he frequently called out for poiſon, 
daggers, or any other means of diſſolution. At laſt 
he died, in the year of Chriſt 139. Previous to his 
death, he ſeemed to have been apprehenſive of the 
immortality of the ſonl, as appears from the follow- 
ing celebrated verſes, which he compoſed and uttered 
a little before he expired ꝰ. ä 8 
All the antients celebrated the virtues and admi- 
rable endowments of Tirus Ax rox mus, and of his 
ſucceſſor Max cus Auxkxrus Ax rox Nus, ſurnamed 


PHIL oso Hus. Their gentleneſs, generoſity, mag- 


nanimity, and every virtue procured them the moſt 
heart-felt applauſe of mankind. During that golden 
period, the Roman empire enjoyed every bleſſing re- 
ſulting from the government of theſe celebrated 
princes ſo worthy of the imperial ſceptre. It is true, 
2 that 


We Verſes quere. 
Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hoſpes, comeſque corporis, 
\ uz nunc abibis in loca, 
Pauaallidula, rigida, nudula ? 
Nec ut foles dabis jocos. 


Thus happily imitated by Mr. Prior. 


Poor, little, pretty, fluttering thing, 
Muſt we no longer live together! 
And doſt thou prune. thy trembling wing, 
To take thy flight thou knoweſt not whither ? 
1hy humourous vein, thy pleafing folly, 
Lies all neglected, all forgot; 
nd, penſive, wavering, melancholy, 
Thou dreadft, and hop'ſt thou know'ſt not what. 
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cruelty Caligula, Domitian, and Nero himſelf, ſporting 
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that even under them, perſecution harraſſed the 


Chriſtians, but a ſtop was put to it by the latter of 
theſe emperors, to whom Fuſtin the Martyr Pfle- 
ſented his admirable apology in favour of the Chriſti. 
ans, which had the deſired effect. The imperial 
edict to the province of Aſia runs in theſe terms. 


If any one for the juture ſpall molgſt the Chriſtians, and 


accuſe them merely on account 'of their religion, let the 
perſan hp is arraigned be diſcharged, though he i; 
found io be a Chriſtian, and the accuſer be puniſhed 
according to the rigour of the law *, 

* Maxcus AuRELIUs, the moſt excellent of all the 
Roman emperors, was ſucceeded by his ſon Commo- 
pus, whom cotemporary hiſtorians repreſent as one 
of the worſt, And from the account of Dio Caſſius, 
Herodian, and others, he is juſtly reckoned to haye 
been one of theſe; monſters which diſgrace human 
pature, and are the ſcourges of mankind, He was 
of ſo oppoſite a diſpoſition to the mild and gentle 
temper of his father, .that his chief delight was to 
ſhed blood. His ſanguinary turn of mind diſcovered 


* itſelf in his earlicſt years: for in the twelfth year of 


his age, a perſon happening to make the water a little 


. too hot in which he was going to bathe, he ordered 


him to be put in the furnace; nor would he be ap- 
peaſed, ti!l thoſe who were about him pretended to 
have put his order in execution. After his acceſſion 
to the empire, he equalled, if he did not exceed, in 


with 


* Euſeb. lib. iv. c. 26. 
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with the blood of his ſubjects and fellow creatnres, 
of whom he cauſed great numbers ro be racked and 
butchered in his preſence, merely for his diverſion. 
He often in diſguiſe made excurſions through the 
ſtreets of Rome, that he might pleaſe his bloody mind 
' with murders and ſlaughter. Often in his rambles 
he uſed to cut off. the feet and put out t he eyes of ſuch 
as he met with, telling the former, by way of raillery, | 
when thus maimed, that they belonged to the nation 
of the Monopadii ; and the latter they were now be- 
come the Luſcini: Some he murdered becauſe they 
were too ſlovenly qreſſed, others becauſe they were 
trimmed with too much nicety. Seeing one day a 
corpulent man paſs by, he immediately cut him aſun- 
der, partly to try his ſtrengrh, in which he excelled 
all men, and partly as he himſelf owned, to ſee his 
entrails drop out at once. As for his lewdneſfs,the au- 
thor of his life tells us, that he converted the imperial 
palace into a brothel, abandoning himſelf to all man- 
ner of abominations, without reſtraint or ſhame. He 
kept conſtantly, three hundred concubines, and tlie 
like number of catamites about him. He debauched 
all his own ſiſters, and murdered one of them who 
had refuſed to comply with his inceſtuous defires. 
But let us turn away our eyes from ſuch ſcenes of 
impurity, and view his ſingular qualities of ſirength 
and dexterity; i in which he ſurpaſſed all the ſubjects of 
the cnn. He run an elephant through with his 


ſpear; and is {aid to have killed, in the amphitheatre, 


a hundred lions at one time, one after another, and 
each 
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each of chem at a ſingle blow. Forgetſul of his rank 
and dignity, he, in the habit of a gladin tor, openly 

fought before his alloniſhed ſubjects, with criminal; 

and ſlaves. Imagining one day that the people rather 
derided than applauded; him, he. ordered them al 0 
be maſſacred upon the ſpet, and the city to be fer gy 
fire; which barbarous ſentence had been put in ex. 
ecution, had not the captain of the prætorian guards, 
with much ado. appeaſed him. Nay, he went the 

unheard of length of granting for a ſum of money, 

liberty to every perſon of marderin all they pleaſed; 

ſo that che city, indeed the whole empire, was filled 
with blood and maſſacres. 

But a bloody doom overtook this: wan of blood, 
in the thirty-firſt year of his liſe, and twelfth of his 
reign, being murdered. by Marcia, his favourite 
miltreſs. Pertinax, Didius Fulius, Peſcennius Niger, 
and Severus, ſucceſſively obtained the imperial dignity. 
But as the reigns of the three former of theſe princes 
' were-ſhort and unintereſting, we ſhall take no further 
notice of them. The reignof Severus reaching far into 
the third century, we ſhall then give, it a more par- 
ticular review. 

Having brieffy Seen che political and moral 
characters of theſe Roman emperors, during the 
ſecond century, we ſhall now proceed. to take notice 
of the incidents that were favourable.ro.the Chriſtian 


cauſe under their reigns. 
II. Under the reign of the emperor | Marcus Aure- 


lius, an event happened, which as it Was both ſur- 
priſing 


dr 
the 
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priſing in its nature, and noticed by all authors, 
Chriſtian, and Pagan, we ſhall give a ſuccinct ac- 
count of it. | 

In the year 175 of the Chriſtian ra, 8 
Aurelius having conducted his legions over the Da- 
1ubz, againſt the Marcomanni, was unhappily drawn 
by that warlike people, into deſerts ſurrounded by 
falt mountains. Here the Romans found themſelves 
expoſed to the rays of the ſun, and fainting with 
thirſt without being either able to fight or eſcape. 
ln this deplorable extremity both ſoldiers and officers 
began to abandon themſelves to deſpair, and nothing 
Was heard through the army but groans, lamenta- 
tions, and every mark of diſtreſs. | 

In this miſerable ſtate, when they expected every 
noment to be either cut in pieces, or to become a 
prey to the barbarous enemy, who ſurrounded them, 
clouds appeared all on a ſudden gathering in the air; 
the ſky was overcaſt, and to their inexpreſſible joy, 
rain fell in great plenty; which the fainting ſoldiers 
received, holding their mouths, helmets, and buck- 
lers, up to heaven, as they are repreſented on the 
nous column of Antoninus, to be ſeen at Rome to 
this day. In this poſture the barbarians fell upon 
em; ſo that they were obliged at the ſame time to 
link and fight; for they were ſo oppreſſed with 
drought, that ſach of them as were wounded, drank 
icir own blood mixed with the water which they | 


lad received in their helmets. | 
» 1-2 7 2% As 
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As they were more eager to quench their thirſt, 
chan to repulſe the enemy, they had been all cut in 
pieces, had they not been miraculouſly ſucconred by a 
dreadful ſtorm of hail attended with thunder and light. 
ning, which diſcharged itſelf upon the barbarians as 
they were advancing againſt them. Thus were ſeen 
at the ſame time, fire and water deſcending from 
heaven; water to refreſh the Romans, and fire to 
deſtroy their enemies; for either no fire fell upon 
the Romans, or what fell was immediately extin- 
guiſhed, and the rain which fell upon the barbarians, 
was ſo far from overcoming the flames which con- 
fumed them, that, on the contrary, it doubled their 
violence, as if it had not been water, but oil, The 
enemy, thus deſtitute of water in the midſt of a heayy 
ſhower, were obliged either to wound themſelves, 
in order to extinguiſh with their blood the devouring 
flames, or to have recourſe to the Romans, and throw 
themſelves upon the mercy of Aurelius who received 
and entertained the m in a friendly manner. 

This feemingly interpoſition of heaven, is univerſally 
aſcribed to the prayers of a legion, which was ſaid to 
conſiſt entirely of Chriſtians, ſurnamed the thundering 
kegion. Euſebius, Hephilin, Tertullian, and Jerm, 
feem all to aſcribe this miraculous yrefervation of the 
emperor and his diſtreſſed army, to the ſame cauſe, 
It is very certain however, that at this time there 
were a great number of Chriſtians in the Roman ar. 
my; nor are we to imagine that when in ſuch pre- 

ling danger, every man would be calling * 
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God, the Chriſtians would forget to implore the aid 
of that God whoſe ſole prerogative it is to deliver. 
But however highly we value rhe ſentiments- of rhefe 
celebrated champions in defence of the truth, yet 
candour obliges us to obſerve, that it ought to be an | 
iovariable rule never to aſcribe that to ſupernatural 
cauſes, which may ariſe from the ordinary effects of 
divine providence. | 

Here alſo it may not be i improper to obſerve, that 
however neceſſary miraculous powers and extraordi: 
nary gifts might have heen at the firſt Propagation 
of the goſpel, and which crowned the endeavours of 
it its firſt heralds with wonderful ſucceſs ; yet theſe 
ſupernatural gifts began gradually to diminiſh, in 
proportion as the reaſons ceaſed for which they were 
conferred. Mankind had now for an hundred years 
enjoyed theſe miraculous proofs of the divine origin 
and tendency of the goſpel, and therefore it would 
ſeem, as if infinite wiſdom thought ſach a ſeries of 
atoniſhing eyents, for ſo long a period, fofficient 
for their conviftion. 

III. Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory has in a great meaſure 
leſt us in the dark reſpecting the full extent of the 
propagation of the goſpel in this age. It is however 
aſcertained ta us by the moſt unexceptionable teſti- 
monies, that CHRIS was worſhiped as Gad almoſt 
throughout the whole eaſt, as alſo among the Ger- 
mans, Spaniards, Celts, Britons,. and many other 
pations *: but which of them received the goſpel in 

the 


* Irenzus contra Heres, lib, i. c. x. Tertullian advers. Judzog 
cape vii. p. 212, 
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the firſt century, and which in the ſecond, is a que- 
ſtion, unanſwerable at this diſtance of time. We are 
informed by Euſebius that PaxræNus, the head of 
the Alexandrian ſchool, firſt conveyed to the Indians 
the knowledge of Chriſt“. Others with equal con- 
fſidence maintain, that the Indian nations were ir 
| enlightned by the Evangeliſt BaRTHOLOMEw. : 

It is certain however that during the reigns of theſe 
mighty princes, the conquelts of the croſs kept pace 
with thoſe of the Roman eagles, as the victorious le- 
gions were crowded with Chriſtians, aud in whatever 
_ conquered countries they happened to winter, there 
they employed their ſtrenuous edeavours to convince 
theſe nations of the folly of pollytheiſin, and the una- 
vailing effe& of the whole Pagan ritual, 

During the ſecond and third centuries, Germany, 
Gaul, now France, Spain, and Britain were the nurle- 
ries, from whence the Roman legions were ſupplied; 
Italy having been drained of men, and enervated with 
luxury; and on that account it is very probable that 
the doctrines of Chriſt were received in theſe coun- 
tries much about the ſame period, chat is, about the 
end of the firſt, or beginning of the ſecond century. 
Theſe provinces, diſtant from Rome the ſeat of em. 
pire, affording a quiet retreat for the diſciples of Jeſus, 
from the. hurry and confuſions that are ever found in 
courts and crowded cities. I 

IV. With a. piety truly laodatite; By Writers 1 


this contury aſcribe the FO way of the goſpel to 
1225 2 5 | r the 
* Euſev. hiſt. nectds, lib. v. cap. x. 
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the energy « of divine truth, to che extraordinary gifts 
which were imparted to the firſt Chriſtians, with the 
miracles and prodigies wrought i in their behalf, and 
by their means, utterly excluding the 1 intervening ſuc- 
cours of human means or ſecond capſes.. All this in 
2 great meaſure may be true, but the indefatigable 
zeal with which many learned and worthy men recom- 
mended the ſacred writings, and ſpread them abroad 
in tranſlations, to nations unacquainted with the lan- 
guages in which they were written, contributed 
much to the ſucceſs and propagation of the doctrines 


of Chriſtianity. Divine providence, by giving the. 


Romans the dominion of a large part of the world, 
{o ordered matters that almoſt the whole world were 
xquainted with the Latin and Greek languages, for 
which reaſon innumerable copies of the ſacred books 
vere tranſlated into theſe languages. To theſe we 
may add that learned and pious men alſo made tran- 
ſations into Syriac, Egyptian, and Athiopic tongues. 
Nor were the friends of Chriſtianity more ſtrenu- 
ous in mentioning the truth, than in combating the 
extravagant and viſionary renets, as well as expoſing 


the groſs immoralities of theſe ſectaries, who diſ- 


praced the Chriſtian name. We may be ſure that 
ſach impartial and honeſt zeal, had great weight in 
temoring thoſe prejudices that had been raiſed 
Igainſt the purity and excellency of our divine 
religion, „ 

v. Hitherto the Jewiſh nation, who had ſhewed 
'nemlelyes if not the moſt powerful at leaſi the moſt 
EE es Bo implacable 
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implacable enemies of the followers of Chriſt, were, 


in this century, under the reign of the emperor Tz. 
JAN and alſo under ADRIAN, his ſucceffor, viſited 
with dreadful calamities. That infatuated nation who 
had withcriminal obſtinacy rejected the true Mgss1 an, 
now, to their deſtruction, ranged themſelves under the 
frandards of an impoſtor named BaRcocn BBA, and 
even dared to diſpute for empire with the Romans. 
That mighty people who always hated the Jews, im- 
mediately directed their forces againſt them, and cut 
prodigious numbers of them to pieces; and to pre- 
vent their ever entertaining the moſt diſtant hope of 
making Jeruſalem the ſear of their ideal empire, a new 
city was built upon its ruins named lia Capitolina, 
into which it was death for a Jew to enter. This 
tragical circumſtance, was, however, to the Chriſti- 
ans attended with good effects, as they had ever been 


harraſſed with complaints and accuſations againſt them 


before the Roman magiſtrates, by the Jews. 

VI. In the earlier periods of Chriſtianity conver- 
ſions were moſtly confined to the illiterate and to the 
lower ranks of life, but when it had emerged from 
obſcurity, and paſſing over the narrow limits of Fa- 
Heine, had been univerſally propoſed to the cool and 
rational conſiderations of mankind, numbers who had 
made a ſhining figure in rhe wiſdom of the world, 
and ſchools of learning, were now contented to fit 
down with complacency at the foot of the croſs and 
learn thoſe its doctrines, ſo mortifying to human 


pride. By ſuch acquiſitions Chriſtianity made a more 
ſplendid 
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ſplendid figure, but whether upon the whole its real 


intereſts were promoted by the converſion of thofe 
wiſe and learned men, may be much doubted. For 
nothing is more certain, than that the excellency of 
the divine ſyſtem aroſe from its noble ſimplicity and 
dignity, but by blending it with philoſophical opini- 
ons, mightily ſullied its native beauty, obſcured its 
doctrines, and leſſened irs force upon the conſcien- 
ces of men. 
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o ihe Calamnitous a which happened 15 hs 
Church during the Secmd Century, 


N the preceeding aan we have given 2 
ſhort delineation of the political character of the 
emperors who reigned in this century, and we then 
obſerved that moſt of theſe princes were men of vaſt 
talents, both in the cabinet, and i in the field. But it 
is to their everlaſting diſhonour that under them, the 
followers of Jzsus, experienced but little of tha; 
juſtice and benignity which all other jets of the 
empire ſo amply enjoyed. 

It is true, that Nerva annulled the 5 edicts of 
his inhuman predeceſſor Domitian, againit the Chriſti- 
ans. But even in the moſt virtuous reigns the Pagan 
prieſts and other votaries of ſuperſtition, artfully ſet 
on the populace at the public ſports to demand the 
lives of the Chriſtians, imputing to them all the ca- 


lamities which befell the empire. The mob, ever 


ſickle, often grew ſo outrageous, that neither force 


nor perſuaſion could ſtop their ſanguinary proceed” 
ings, ſo that the innocent friends of the truth were 
delivered into their mercileſs power. Tumultuous 


xiots 
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rots of this kind happening in Bythinia, under the 


writing to the emperor LRA IAN how to proceed to- 
' wards the Chriſtians. The well known anſwer of 
that prince was, that the Chriſtians were not to be 
eficiouſly ſought, after, but that ſuch as were accuſed 
and cenvicted of an adherence to Chriſtianity, were to 


return to the religion of their anceſtors * 

This edict although it moderated, yet it by no 
meaus ſtemmed the torrent of perſecution. For an 
enemy had by this law, nothing more to do bat accuſe 
a Chriſtian, and chere Was no alternative but either art 
jonominicus death, or apoſtacy from the cauſe of 
Cuxisr. By this enſnaring law the venerable and 


conſequence of an. accuſation formed againſt him by 
the Jews T. At this time too, and by the ſame law, 
vas the great and pious Iox AT1Vs, biſhop of Antiochs 
ordered by the emperor TRA JAN himſelf to expire 
in the open theatre, expoſed to the F of 
wild beaſts. | 

ll, We are not to doubt but many of the more gentle 
aud timid Chriſtians ſcreened themſelves under the 
cit of TrRaJan, and chiefly as that prince from his 
natural magnanimity deteiled all informers and ac- 
culers, fo that the heat of perſecution was in a great 
lezte allayed. The furious bigots and Pagan 


0 | prieſts 


/ 


les "mel daifquilitions on their meaning _; import. 
* ErFeb, Hiſt, Eeclei. lib, tit, cap. 2 


pr ocuratorlhip of PLINY the younger, occaſioned his 


be put to death, as wicked citizens, if they did nos 


azed SIMEON, bithop of Feruſalem, was crucified, in 


Fin. pi. Rd. x epiſt. xevii. 53. which have occaſioned ny | 


. r 
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prieſts dreading the utter ruin of their ſacerdotal craft, 

went the more ſecretly to work by enraging the po- 
pulace againſt the Chriſtians in all public aſſemblies, 
and too often the magiſtrates dreading the conſe. 
quences of a refuſal to their cruel demands, 
yielded to the torrent of popular, ſanguinary clamour, 
It is to the immorial honour of SERENUs GRANIA. 
NUs, proconſul of Aſia, that deſpiſing the tumultuary 
clamours of a blind and brutal mob, and deteſting 
the villainous arts of bloody. minded prieſts, he boldly 
repreſented to the emperor ADRIAN, the cruelty and 
ivjuſtice of ſtaining the ſcaffold daily with the blood 
of men convicted of no crime. The force of this 
manly remonſtrance had the deſired effect upon the 
mind of that * prince. ADRIAN therefore 
iſſued out an edict prohibiting all magiſtrates from 
putting to death any Chriſtian unleſs he were regu- 
larly tried and convicted of. crimes againſt the lays. 
As he was a conſunimate ſcholar, it is probable 
too that the admirable apologies preſented to him in 
favour of the Chriſtians by Qu ApRArus and Axl 
TIDES, Which were highly calculated to diſpel the 
miſts of prejudice from every mind that was not lolt 
to all ſenſe of humanity and juſtice, had a mighty ef- 
fe& upon the emperor in enacting of that edict. Sti 
however, the implacable enemies of the followers of 
Chriſt, found means to elude this law of ApxlAu, 
the ſpirit of which ſeemed ſo well calculated to ſcreen 
them from the fury of their perſecutors ; yet laying 


hold upon the _ the monetheiſm or worſhip of 
one 


i 
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one inviſible being, withoug form or ſhape, they recs, 
koned to be impious and atheiſtical, and of conſe- 
quence one of the worſt of crimes. | 

III. The ſtarm was a little allayed under the reign 
of AnToNINUs Pius who endeayoured by imperial 
edids to reſtrain the brutal fury af the hlood-thirſty 
mob againſt the Chriſtians, denouncing death againſt 
ſuch as ſhould injure them, not convicted of 
any crime. 

IV. But the caſe was mightily altered under hd 
reign of his ſucceſſor Marcus AureLiUus ANTONI- 
uus, whom maſt writers have celebrated beyond 
meaſure, on account of his extraordinary wiſdom; and 
virtue, We muſt howeyer be allowed to add, that 


it was neither on account of his juſtice or clemency _ 


towards the Chriſtians that he merited theſe pompous 
encomiums, ſo liberally laviſhed upon his character. 
lt is true, he did not revoke the laws enacted by his 
predeceſſors in favour of the Chriſtians ; but the mea- 
fureshe purſued were equally perniciousto their cauſe. 
Of all the enemies of the Chriſtian name the phi- 
loſophers were the moſt virulent andimplacable. Theſe 
fully repreſented tothe too credulous prince, thatthe 
ex dodtrines of Jeſus were deſtruRtive of philoſophy, 
and found morals. They, on account of the Chriſti- 
ans celebrating the death of their glorious leader, 
vere accuſed of the ſhocking crime of eating men, 
2nd renewing the inceſtuous amours of the Theban . 
prince. So that, if we except Nero, there was no 
reizn under which the Chriſtians had ſuffered greater 
krerities, His unjuſt edicts againſt that innocent 
body 
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Can. 
body of men, let looſe afrefh the unbridled rage of a 
bloody, outrageous mob, ſet on by theſe ariful and 
treacherous prieſts and philoſophers. Many victims 
fell by the executioner's ſword, and by other unhearq 
of methods of cruelty. Among theſe, the moſt i. 
luſtrious Martyrs were PoLycary biſhop of SI, 
and Jusrix MaRTVR, fo deſervingly renowned for 
his erudition and philoſophy,” Many churches, Par. 
| ticularly thoſe of Lyons, and Vicnne, were almoſt en. 
firely deſtroyed, during the perſecution, which raved 
In the year 1 77, and will be an indelible ſlain upon 
the memory of the Pegs by whoſe order it waz 
carried on *. 
V. The inglorious reign of CouMopus, ſo infa- 
mous for his cruelties and his other crimes, waz much 
more favourable ro the Chriſtians, than that of kis 
fo much renowned father. That odions tyr:nt, 
ſpending moſt of his time in criminal purſuits. or in 
unprincely fears of ſtrength, it is highly probable 
that he interfered very little in religious inveſtigations; 
and all men trembling through dread of their own 
_ hives, afforded them leſs opportunity for plotring the 
f deſiruction of others. Orhers allege that his reign. 
Ing miſtreſs Marcia entertaining a favourable opinion 
of the Chriſtiaus, ſcreened them from perſecution. 
Matters wore a very different aſpect under hi 
ſucceſſor Severus. Then Aja, Egypt, and the 
' Other provinces were dyed with the blood of Martyrs, 
as appears from rhe teſtimonies of TEXTUNLAN, 
Exrurxs of Alexandria, and other writers. 
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D 
CHAPTER II. 


Concerning the Order, and alſo of the Doctrine of the 
Chriſtian Church, in this Century. 


[, Nran the latter end of this century, the 
beautiful parity that at ſirſt prevailed among the 
teachers in the church, began gradually to decline, 
2nd to give place to a form ſeemingly more ſplendid, 
although infinitely more pernicious to the Chriſtian 
community. 8 

When the pale of the church begun to be ex- 
tended, and when churches were formed in the moſt 
diſtant provinces, the common affairs relating to the 
police and government of the church, could not be 
managed by the aſſembling of every individual biſnop, 
or preſbyter, in this extenſive body. They on that 
account met in an eccleſiaſtical capacity, in the various 
prorinces of the empire. To theſe aſſemblies, in 
which the deputies or commiſſioners of ſeyeraj 
churches conſulted together, the name of Synods was 
appropriated by the Greeks, and that of Councils, by 
the Latins; and the laws that were enacted in 
tice generel meetings were called canons, or rules. 
| II. Theſe 
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IL. Theſe councils, of which we hear little before 


che middle of this century, changed the Whole 


face of the church, and gave it a new form ; for 


| by them the antient privileges of the people were 


conſiderably abridged, and the power and authority 
of the biſhops greatly augmented, The humility 
indeed, and prudence of theſe pious {uperiors, 
prevented their afſſuming> all at once the power 
with which they were afterwards inveſted, At 
their firſt appearance in theſe general councils, they 
acknowledged that they were no more than the 
delegates of their reſpective churches, and that they 
acted in the name, and by the appointment of their 
people. But they ſoon changed this humble tone, 
imperceptibly extending the limits of their authority, 
turning their influence into dominion, aud their 
counſels into laws, and opegly aſſerted, at length, 


that Chriſt had empowered them to preſcribe to, 


bis people, authoritative rules of faith and manners, 
To this we may obſerve, that the limits of rhe Chriſt 
an church extending daily, councils were held in dif- 
ferent provinces, butywhen any affair of univerſal 
contern was to be decided, this was found impracti- 
cable by a convention of the whole Chriſtian body, 
or even of that of all the provinicial /ynods; a new 
order of eccleſiaſtics was then formed, who were ap. 
pointed by their reſpective councils as their repreſen- 
tatives, and inveſted with the title of Metropolitan or 
Patriarch, whoſe office it was to preſerye the con- 


ſiſtence and union of that immenſe body, whoſe 
| mem- 


— 
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members were ſo widely diſperſed throughout the 
nations. Such was the nature and office of the Pa- 
triarchs, among whom it length, ambition, being ar- 
vred at its moſt inſolent period, formed a new dig- 
nity, inveſting the biſhop of Nome, the ſeat of empite, 
and his ſucceſſors, with the title and authority of 
Prince of the Patriarchs *. It is exceedingly pro- 
bable that they formed this model of the government 
of the Chriſtian church from that of rhe Jews, after 
the utter deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Adrian. Chas 
tity would induce us to ſappole that they meant no 
hurt to Chriſtianity by this innovation, but it was at- 
tended, and is to this day, with the moſt fatal effects. 
III. The doctrinet in the Chriſtian ſyſtem, in the 
ſecond century, ſuffered a material change. For- 
merly the teachers in the church were plain and pi- 
ous men, whoſe ſubjects of inſtruction were ſuch as 
immediately refered their audience to faith and prac- 
tice, Bur afterwards when philoſophers, and men, 
who were deeply verſed in the ſubtle ties of ſpecu- 
lation, had joined the community of the Chriſtian 
church, inſtra&ions conveyed from the pulpit aſſumed 
a new form. Then the venerable ſimplicity of re- 
ligion was gradually effaced by the laborious efforts 
of human learning, and the dark ſubtleties of ima- 
ginary ſcience. Acute reſearches were employed 
upon ſereral religious ſubjects, concerning which, in- 
genious deciſions were pronounced; and, which was 
vorſt of all, W tenets of a chimerical philoſophy 

were 
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were imprudently incorporated, into the Chriſtian 
ſyſtem. The Apoſtle Paul leng belore, had cau. 

E 35 tioned the egpjercol Wu Wei ſuch a ane h 
Y Wo gero! mixture: 

I he doctrines of Plato 1 at this time in the 
ſchools. Incorporating his viſionary nolioas with 
the doffrines' of Ghriſtianiry, mightily corrupted theſe 
1 purè ſources of knowledge. Nevertheleſs, their ve. 
neration for the ſcriptures, as their ſole rule of faith 
= and practice, was zealous and uniform. é 
—_ Bur Chriſtianity ſuſlered deeply by a ape 
| error which was receixed in this century. The doc- 
tors of the church inculcated the neceſſuy of abſtj- 


nence from inc, fleſp, marriage, and commerce, to 
fach a8 would aſpire after an ideal Kind of perſection. 
1 This has been a great ſource of an endleſs train of 


| ſuperſtitions, both in antient and modern times. We 

"will trace the progreſs of theſe viſionary tenets whey 

1” "we come to a more particular deſcription of the 

| papal power, | in the following centuries. . 
Thus we have attempted to exhibir a view of the 
origin and progteſs of the Chriſtian religion, during 

be firſt two hundred years, and the proſpect may 

=. july excite this obvious reflection, this is the doing 
_ e Lord, and is Wonderous in our eycs “. 
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